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FOR DYSPEPSIA AND EXHAUSTION 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys- 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 





“Historical, Collections of 
Gwynedd.” 


“Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd,”’ 


published in 1584, has been for nearly ten years 
entirely ‘“‘out of print,’ and I have had many 
applications for copies which I could not supply. 

I am now inclined to print a Second Edition of 
the book, as so many requests for copies are continu- 
ally sent me. I propose a limited edition, printed 


The volume, 


from the type, aud if a sufficient response snall be | 


made to this announcement, will put the book again 
in press, without delay, 

he book contains three extended Genealogies, 

(the Evans, Roberts, and Foulke families), with 

other genealogical, historical, and sociological mat- 

ter. 
number of illustrations. 

The price will be $4.00, net ; postage or expressage 
to be charged the buyer 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Avalon, Gwynedd. Pennsylvania. 





FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO 
rent room to a single, elderly, business 
Friend, for lodging only. in a family of two. 

Terms per week, $1. 00. Address No. 29, , this Office. 


OARD FOR THE SUMMER CAN BE PRO- 
cured at Friends’ Boarding-house. Also 
table board. 1708 Race street, Philad’a. 


OARD IN COTTAGE, CENTRALLY LOCATED. | 


Adults only. Address 87 Main Avenue, Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 


OARDERS WANTED.—FINE LOCATION, 
home comforts, good reference ; terms $5 to 
$8 per week. Address Box 91, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ORTY-ONE VOLS FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
cer (2d to 42d) forsale. They are well bound 
Address M. ' W. O., 1500 Race &., Philad’a, Pa. 


ANTED —A SITUATION BY A FRIEND, AS 
companion, or for 
Best reference. Address B., , 1500 Race ‘Bt 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN, AS CLERK, ON 
a dairy farm. Address J. and J. DARLING- | 


TON, Darling. Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG 


perience, a position as housekeeper. Can 


come well recommended Address E. E.S., | 


Wallingford, Delaware County, Pa. 


John Faber Miller, “X.cxenwe bo | 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphise 
Counties. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 

40 ne Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


Room No. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


attention 


és North Eighth 


ven to'se’ 
"Philadel phis, Penns 
OSEPH L. JONES. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


It makes abont 400 pages octavo, and has a | 


light housekeeping. | 


"WOMAN OF EX- | 


| 
families Offices, 


| The Fondhall Cuttin, 
SOUTH ATLANTIC CITY, 


Five miles below Atlantic, 100 yards from beach, 
opens Sixth month 22, 1895, under management of 
Friends. Trolleys pass door to Atlantic and Long- 
port at short intervais House newly refitted. Price 
moderate. Address, 8. R. WILKINS, South Atlantie 
City, New Jersey. 


BY-THE-SEA, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Aves., 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


Mrs. ALONZO Brown, Proprietor, 
Formerly of Fothergill House. 


Reduced rates during June and September. 


Home Comforts 


The Whittier Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. , 
A. J. HOOD, oer ATLANTIC CITY, 


Piccten! Ss tee 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
- intments excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
a, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA 


‘The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Near the Beach. 
| First-elass in all Respects. 


James iM. Toore. 


H. M. ematen 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. d. 


Location is one of the best, being central, gnd 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
| house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
| ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. Humpton. 





THE MELOS, Telephone 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


| If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
| rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
comforts of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


| air. 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Open all the Year. 


| 
a 
| 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
| and sun parior. 

JAMES HOOD. 


Genealogies Traced 
| in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 





BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 


‘PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BICKNELL 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. | 


Chas E. Brown & Co.,70 Pearl St., Boston | 


NOW READY. 


‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 


Labors of Sunderland P, Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.88. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRA TED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race suaat, Phila’da, Pa. 


NOW READY, 7 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book naan, 1500 Race St, Phhta. 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and “a Pupils 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admitted at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER 


Or Pri: , 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLEy, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
From New York. For catalogue and culars ad- 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long d. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, — Island. 


AQUILA. J. ‘LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removes t to aes N. 10th St. Phila. 


dress 
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Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Try it for just one wash, 


Ivory Soap costs a little more, but it takes 


less to do the work, and how much whiter clothes are when they have 


been washed with it. 


THe Procter & Gamore Co., Cin’ti. 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay 
you will feel that you have intelligently dis. 


and 
of the question. 


Suathmnere College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical, kngineering, 
Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


the United States. Ideal location. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.0 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS Ph.D., pane 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee’ 
ing is new and much ~~ , and has 
itary arrangements. ent co 
Prepares for business or college. 


rfect san- 
ealthfully and 
Fram jeasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
Pn York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


aT SCHAPPAQUA MOUNTAEN chapped, N.Y. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato’ Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing _ 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
cutemtve poowkie; tn tepehom, ait specialists 
ve ; ten 
three euneuen of study, - Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemi yeical, and biological | 
lxboratories; manual Special care 
be given to the moral and 
pal by es who are con 
r circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 





YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SUCH as 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS | 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


| One of the toremost and most successful schools in | 
The best of 


| will be re-opened in Frignps’ SCHOOL, 


% Baugh GS’ Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
ho ren Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


For 


| Darlington Seminary Mesen Caties. 


Near the beautiful 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms $180 per year. 

For Illustrated Catalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


The Kindetgarten Training Class 
WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge of 


Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 


| MANN, now of Washington, D.8., will act as Con- 


The present build- | 


sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 


| now ready for distribution. 


of N strectors. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a aaine te | 
cerned Friends. | 


Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


PEIRCE S(HOOLs..... 


representative American 
” ae School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, THIRD AND ) FOURTH FLoors 


or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH!A___em, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D, 


Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


= ST YEAR<x——~<«<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held dail 
the year. Enrollment blanks on app pls 
ue Sessions’ 
5s. Night 
* Sc ool literature, includin 
ker Reed and Max 0’ "Rell 


throughout 
cation. 
s—'96 be Monday, September 
Sotine, ae 16, 1895. 
addresses of Ex- 


s 


on last Graduation 


y, free. ani ae 
Graduates are Zictebstuily UOT OM 


>>> Assisted to Positions. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 
XXIX. 

Set a watch upon the wicket of thy soul, and keep sen- 

tinel in deep attention there; then wilt thou have enough to 


do, to view thy own imperfections, and to guard against 
them so as not to stumble others. 


ALL THE YEAR. 


Jos Scorr. 


From “ An epistle of Tender Caution, against stumbling at the 
faults of others.” 


MAN in his weakness needs a stronger stay 
Than fellow-men, the holiest and the best, 

And yet we turn to them from day to day, 
As if in them our spirits could find rest. 


Gently unloose our childish hands that cling 
To such inadequate supports as these, 

And shelter us beneath Thy heavenly wing, 
Till we have learned to walk alone with ease. 


Help us, O Lord, with patient love to bear 
Each other’s faults, to suffer with true meekness ; 
Help us each other’s joys and griefs to share, 
But let us turn to thee alone in weakness. 
— Selected. 


THE INWARD WITNESS: SERMON BY 
CHARLES G. AMES.! 

“ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 

children of God.’”’—Romans 8 : 16. 
Her: is the vital center of all religion, the sweet, simple, 
natural truth of man’s kinship to God. Like all other 
truth, it comes as a revelation. That is, we should never 
know it if it were not made known. We are gifted with 
eyes, but our eyes could tell us nothing without the light. 
We are gifted with reason and conscience, but our high- 
est faculties would be blind if the spiritual light did not 
shine within. There are those who see the truth more 
clearly than others, as there are those who see the land- 
scape more clearly than others. But neither the truth 
nor the landscape can mean much to the man who does 
not see for himself and with his own eyes. 

Jesus teaches all men to call God their father, but 
this most glorious of all truths remains obscured, or exerts 
little force for our guidance and cheer, until the child 
heart awakes. Then comes the assurance and we cry: 
‘‘Now are we the sons of God!’’ The Apostle says, 
‘‘He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself.’’ But amancan have no inward witness of 
an outward fact. To believe in the sonship of Jesus is 
a very superficial matter and produces very superficial re- 
sults, unless it quickens in us the feeling that we belong 
to the same family and are joint heirs with him of all di- 
vine qualities. Then we can say that ‘‘ of his fullness we 
have all received, and grace for grace.’’ 

All religions imply that man is spirit as God is spirit, 
and that thus God and man are related,—God as giver, 
man as receiver. Some religions make little of this re- 
lationship. Christ makes everything of it. Here, in 
the very making of man, in the provisions and possibili- 





MAt'the Church of the Disciples, Boston, Sixth month, 2, 1895, 
by Charles G. Ames,'formerly of Philadelphia. (Somewhat shortened. ) 





L. 
Vol. XXIII. No. 1183. 


ties of his nature, is the mark of family likeness, the 
evidence that he is of the God kind—that he is the off- 
spring of wisdom and goodness, a miniature image of 
the divine nature. This image may be obscured by 
errors or by sin. It may lie hidden and buried in our 
immaturity, or in our inherited perversions, it may be 
overgrown and smothered by evil ; but, always, it belongs 
to the normal and proper state of man. It is God mani- 
fest in the flesh, or waiting to be manifest, whenever the 
flesh becomes subject to the spirit. The light that shines 
in the Christ is the same that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. The Word that was eternally 
with God is perpetual with man; it ‘‘is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth and in thy heart.’’ Every mouth which 
speaks truth speaks by inspiration ; every heart that loves 
good enshrines the All-Holy. ‘‘The kindness and love 
of God our Saviour toward man,’’ which Paul says 
appeared in Jesus, is but the unveiling or the clearing up 
of that reality which is hinted by our very existence. 
The written law and the preached gospel are but a glass 
wherein man beholds his own face. Being once let into 
an understanding of our real selves, we find within a 
miniature of the whole order—law and love, truth and 
duty, retribution and redemption, and the sense of life 
that knows nodeath. As the poet says: 
‘* God hid the whole world in thy heart.” 

If Herbert Spencer should be able to show how our 
natural feelings of moralty and religion first arose, it 
need cause us no alarm. The foundations are not so 
easily disturbed. If he should also be able to trace the 
origin of our bodily appetites, should we doubt their 
reality? Would any man come less willingly to his 
dinner? We have found the sources of the Nile. Is 
there, therefore, no Nile? 

The great need of our time, and of all times, is a re- 
call to spiritual facts. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
George Fox, as he tells us in his Journal, was hunting 
the churches of England to find some preacher who could 
give him the word of eternal life for which his soul was 
starving ; but he says, ‘‘ none spake to my condition.’’ 
Not only religion, but all human affairs, seemed to lack 
true principles. The physicians practiced and took fees, 
without having the art of healing ; the lawyers did not 
understand justice ; the priests were stuck fast in the 
letter and form, but knew not the spirit and power of 
godliness. He was obliged to turn away from them all. 
The great movement out of which Quakerism arose was 
born in that man’s heart when he ceased to follow the 
voices which cried, ‘‘ Lo, here!’’ ‘‘ Lo, there!’’ and 
listened to the Christ spirit softly whispering, ‘‘ The 
kingdom cometh not with observation; it is within 
you.”’ 

It was a turning away from broken and empty cisterns 
to the fountain of living waters. It was a rediscovery of 
the ancient and only truth that has given life to churches 
or to souls since the world was. It was a Divine leading 
into the only path of progress for individuals or commu- 
nities. Out of that exhaustless fountain of God’s loving 
life, when it is unsullied in the soul of man, have flowed 
all streams of excellence and power. Herein is the open 
secret of Jesus and of Paul; herein is the substance of 
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all that has ever been worth saving in Christianity or in | 


any other historic religion. Or, if there may be some- 
what more that is worth saving,—including our own 
souls,—herein alone is the saving power. If the churches 
of America are weak to-day; if a hundred thousand of 
us preachers have only moderate success in producing 
moral effects, or in awakening spiritual life among the 
people, I think we must look for the cause of failure in 
our want of faith in the close relation of God and man. 

I believe the moral weakness of Orthodoxy, the par- 
tial paralysis of Unitarianism, the ague and chills of Ag- 
nosticism, the miserable pessimism which affects so many 
thoughtful minds, and the sottish indifference of multi- 
tudes, may all be explained by our putting something 
else, a something of secondary and inferior value, in the 
place of man’s natural relationship to God. We have 
either contradicted or ignored and silenced the inward 
testimony of the divine Spirit to our sonship. 

God only can make known God. Unless he will 
come himself we shall never find him. But what if he 
is always here? What if he is never far away from any 
one of us? What if we live and move and have our be- 
ing in him? What if each one of us might truly say, 
‘*T and my Father are one?’”’ 

How diligently we have sought Him in theories and 
definitions! And alas for him whose only God is the 


pale phantom outlined by his intellect—an image as | 


powerless as any that stands in Pagan temples! No 
wonder that we soon despise the product of our own 
pottery, and fall into doubt if there be such aGod. He 
must love us to well too let us mistake our petty thought of 
him for himself. Joubert says: ‘‘ There is no difficulty 
in believing in God if you do not attempt to define him.’”’ 
We must indeed try to think of him, and our attempts 
at definition may be useful exercises for the mind. But 
they do not give us God. On our charts of the earth 
and sky, we draw lines and circles, but we do not mistake 
them forthe earth and sky. No more must we confound 
our forms and methods of thought with the object and 
substance of faith, the immeasurable Reality. The re- 
ligious traditions,the sacred books,the history of churches 
and the ritual of worship may serve us as illustrations and 
partial revelations, or means of awakening our minds ; 
but it will still remain true that life is more than the 
meat which feeds it, and the deep ground of our life is 
hidden in our relationship to the larger life from which 
we spring. The feeling of this is the witness of son- 
ship: ‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God.’’ 
“ Dwelt there no divineness in us, 
How could God's divineness win us ?”’ 

Begin to be, and you begin to believe. Self-dis- 
covery, when it goes deep enough, is God-discovery. 
Spiritual life in man testifies to God’s life, since without 
Him spiritual life could not be. Our own consciousness 
bears witness to the deeper cause which makes conscious- 
ness possible. It is the one miracle which affirms the 
presence and power of the unsearchable. To share the 
life of God and to know that we share it, to perceive its 
divine quality, is to be placed beyond doubt. 


receiving it, is the same as to know that there is a 
gracious giver. 
‘* Not what I think, but what thou art, 
Make sure.” 


I think that God has two kinds of children, those who | +! ) : 
| discovery of the purity that is only seen by the pure in 


are conscious of the relationship and those who are un- 
conscious. It is easy to see that one state must be higher 
than the other. If all life proceeds from one Source, 
then in some very real sense that One is the father of all 





| limity of the world around us, and the sky above. 


To know | 
that you are not giving it to yourself but continually | 





creatures that share the life. There is a wisdom which 
comes to the guidance of beasts and birds and insects, 
teaches them to care for their young, to find their way 
and their food, and to avoid danger. This is a low 
form of the same wisdom which guides the saint, inspires 
the prophets and presides over the destiny of worlds. 
Even if the thought of God were to drop out of the 
human mind, and if every name by which we call him 
were to be forgotten, I cannot think he would forget or 
forsake his child. The divine life would continue in 
man, though in an obscured form. We should drop 
nearer to the creatures that we are in the habit of calling 
our poor relations. We might still be restrained and 
awed, like other beasts. Our intelligence might still be 
wonderfully clear and quick, as the eye ofa fly is. The 


_ world might be filled with the light of an atheistic sci- 


ence and rich with a secular civilization. Society might 
be held in order by a regulative morality like that which 
prevails in a beehive, or an anthill. But the inner sense 
would be closed, and there would be no consciousness of 
spiritual life. Is not this the poverty-stricken ideal of 
many social reformers? ‘‘ But if the light within us be 
darkness, how great is that darkness.’’ 

Thank God that no such heavy shadow is upon us. 
We could not be together here to-day thinking of the 
high realities of the spirit, if we were not at least par- 
tially alive and sensitive to the holy touch. We could 


| not understand the language of spiritual things, if we 


had not been taught in the school of spiritual experiences. 
But we are quick to take the sense of great words; we 
know in part what is meant by truth and love and justice. 
As these words represent the divinest realities of life and 
thought, they are working powers in our own being ; as 
we are trying to live by truth, and love, and justice, we 
are really walking with God. He cannot be less than 


| perfect truth, perfect love, perfect justice, and if we have 
| in us the qualities which represent his divinity, we know 
| thereby that we are sharers of his life. 


Is not this the inward witness? We may not always 


| sO construe it; we may not always feel the comfort of it ; 


for we often fail to realize the grandeur of spiritual facts 
within us, just as we fail to realize the beauty and sub- 
Spir- 
itual things are spiritually discerned. If I do not have 
truth and love and justice in me, or if I only half under- 


| stand what such words mean, the Spirit which is perfect 
| truth and love and justice must be concealed from me, 
| as the sun is concealed from the blind. To realize music 
| there must be a musical faculty, and it must be awake. 
| To know God as a Father there must be the feeling of a 
| child, and it must be awake. 


To live nobly together, 
there must be the feeling of brotherhood, and it must be 
awake. The rea/ising sense—that is the spiritual faculty, 
that is the inward witness. 

William Mountford says: ‘‘ No man ever did wrong, 
feeling full faith in God the while.’’ More searching is 
the saying of the Apostle John, ‘‘ He that sinneth hath 
not seen God.’’ The man who has no sense of spiritual 
realities can not regulate his life according to the highest 
ethical principles, except as he is impelled by forces which 
he does not recognize. Manya man’s life is well ordered 
outwardly without any clear moral preception, just as an 
animal’s may be. We cannot give ourselves credit for 
any more virtue than we intend ; and if we intend well, 
it always means that we are being led by the Spirit of God. 
The rational choice of heavenly principals comes from a 


heart. 
We are not here in the universe merely as curious sfec- 
tators and students ; we are here to share and enjoy its life. 
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We are living under the dispensation of the Spirit. We 
know something of its power and glory, and we know it 
not for ourselves alone. The gift of the Spirit is public 
property. A very sacred trust is ours. We hold in our 
minds and hearts those truths and powers which may re- 
generate the world, if we believe in God and man. And 
we believe they are never far apart. Not God away up 
there in the glory, alone ; not man down here in the dust, 
alone ; but God and man here and together, one and in- 
separable, now and forever. There are then two things 
for usto do. To set our lives to this music of divine 
harmony, and to sing it for the cheer and charm of man- 
kind. Accepting the Spirit of truth as our only teacher, 
let us be continually learners. And as we freely receive, 
let us freely give. This is the way to conquer the scep- 
ticism of the time. Men will find it easy to believe in 
the Holy Spirit of God when they feel its touch in the 
spirits of holy men. Therefore ‘* let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.’’ 


From his recently published Memoirs. The first letter given be- 
low is addressed to Rachel Hicks, of Westbury, Long Island, who 
died 1878 in her goth year. That to Jane C. Russell, of New York, 
which follows, has no date, but appears to have been written between 
1886 and 1888. ; 

RacHEL Hicxs :—My Dear Friend : 

I received thy friendly epistle yesterday. It gave me 
much satisfaction in assuring me that I was remembered 
by a distant friend, and to be made to feel that there are 
those who have an abiding interest for their fellow-trav- 
ellers in the exercises and baptisms necessary to qualify 
them for the work allotted them in the Lord’s vineyard. 
I need not enlarge upon this subject, for it would only be 
speaking of things which thou hast long known; but 
when I meet with those who are seeking, like myself, for 
their ‘‘daily bread,’’ which is always handed forth by the 
Father according to his children’s needs, it is comforting 
and encouraging to me. 
that about the time thou was concerned to write me, I 


including Baltimore, and I have not spoken to any one 
else of late on the subject. 


I will answer thy friendly questions, as desired. It is | 


true that in making religious visits from home they have 


in travelling and to hire a man to take care of my work 
during my absence. Nearly all that my farm produces 
beyond home necessity I have spent in travelling on a 
religious account ; last year I was ninety days from home 
attending funerals, and in most cases bore my own ex- 
penses. I suppose that for twenty years past it has cost 
me from three to four hundred dollars a year, besides 
absence from my business, in religious services, as I was 
convinced in the interest of Society and the truth, always 
with the approbation of my Monthly or Quarterly meet- 
ing, as the case might be. 

When I commenced business for myself I was without 
means, save that good blessing, a good constitution ; but 


by continued perseverance in industry I have one hun- | 


dred acres of land clear of encumbrance. This makes a 
comfortable home for my family, and I appreciate it and 
am greatful for it. I have three interesting sons, and 


though I do not expect to leave them much means, I shall | 
| be told, that God should receive the glory. . . . 


try to give them such opportunities as I am able in order 
to fit them for such business as they may follow. 


| 
As tothe subject of means to which thou so carefull y 


alluded, I would not have thee contribute, for thou thy- 


It seems a singular coincidence | 2 
| yet accomplished. 
said to my wife that I had some prospect of attending | 
the approaching Yearly Meetings west, and probably | 
| a failure ; my own case was not an exception ; my wheat 








self hast been abroad much in truth’s service, and thy 
expenses have been large enough for thee to bear; and 
whatever my circumstances might be, I could not ask 
assistance from others ; but I can see no wrong where a 
friend or friends have abundance, if they should feel it 
in their heart to make a free-will offering to the work as 
they feel it is needed. I cannot see that such an offering 
would in the least encouragea hireling ministry. It is to 
this ‘‘hireling system’’ we are opposed. Friends here 
have always been considerate to those who were in need, 
whether ministers or not. 

I recollect the conflicts of mind I passed through be- 
fore I gave up to make a visit to within your yearly 
meeting. I felt that I had not so much as one ‘‘smooth 
stone from the brook’’ in my sling, yet, as thou observed, 
the way was nade plain and straight for me (when the 
proper time came) even where there had seemed to be 
no way. 

My wife joins me in the expression of our love to 
thee, (whom we appreciate as a mother). Please re- 
member us also to all inquiring friends. 

S. P. GARDNER. 

Seventh month 4, 1873. 


My Dear Friend, J.C. Russett: Thy letter of kind 
remembrance came duly to hand, and it seems to me that 
it is a still further confirmation (if any avere needed) of 
especial providence and guidance; to make this clear I 
will use the freedom to inform thee, since thou hast done 
this kindness, of my circumstances during the past year 
up to the time in which thy last letter was received. 

Our Monthly and Quarterly meetings in Ninth month 
last, granted to me a minute of unity with my prospect 
of visiting the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and of 
attending quarterly and other meetings as the way opened 
for it within the compass of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Baltimore yearly meetings ; alsoto attend Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. My time has been mostly occupied during the 
year according to the prospect, but my work is not all 
Besides attending funerals not far 
from home, I have travelled 9,100 miles. It has proved 
true this year that farming in this section has been almost 


was nearly destroyed, and our potatoes rotted so badly we 
had none to sell, though we have had enough for our own 


| use ; thus my available means for travelling were entirely 
been limited by want of means to defray expenses, both | 


exhausted, not a dollar beyond home necessity remaining ; 
accordingly I saw no way but to hire money or wait for 
something to come from the ground. Just at this point 
I received thy check, which will enable me, when the 
right time comes, to further carry on my religious pros- 
pect. Ithink my sons with my help will be able to 
manage the farming ; produce is so low and wages so high 
I think it not best to hire aman this year. Genesee 
Yearly Meeting is held here this season, and we are pre- 
paring for it; we have ample room, and shall endeavor 
to furnish the house in a plain way so that Friends shall 
be comfortable during the meeting. We hope thou wilt 
be with us on the occasion, and if so we wish thee to 
make thy home with us; when informed of thy prospect 
of coming I will send directions where to come so we 
may meet there. 

I have used great freedom in stating my circumstances 
on this occasion, for after I had received thy unsolicited 
and unexpected assistance, it seemed meet that the truth 


Thy assured friend, 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 30.—SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1895. 
JESUS BETRAYED AND MADE PRISONER. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss?— | 


Luke 22: 48. 

Scripture Readings: Matt. 26: 47-56. Mark 14: 43-52. Luke 
22: 47-53. John 18: 2-12. 
HISTORICAL. 


The last supper that Jesus ate in company with his 
disciples was over. It had been a sad one, although it 
was the Passover feast, for Jesus had discovered that one 
of the little band whom he had selected to assist him in 
his ministry had proved unworthy of his trust. Judas, 
who, according to John 6: 71, was the son of Simon 
Iscariot, of Judea, and the only disciple who was not a 
fellow-countryman of Jesus,—all the rest being natives of 
Galilee,—was about to betray his Master. What his mo- 
tive was is not positively set forth in the Scriptures. It is 
generally thought it was a base and sordid one, and that 
he was actuated by the hope of gaining the thirty pieces 
of silver, which Matthew tells use the chief priests 
offered to give him for the act of treachery. This view 
is confirmed by John, who (12: 6) represents him as a 
thief, who had been in the habit of stealing from the bag 
in which the disciples carried their money. Some 
authorities, however, give him a better character, and say 
that his. desire was to compel Jesus to display his power 
as the Messiah,—to overcome all human authorities and 
defy temporal tribunals. In either case he was an un- 
worthy disciple, and has been justly despised by all who 
read the story of his perfidy. Jesus had pointed him 
out at the supper, and he left the table in disgrace, steal- 
ing way to a band of armed men that had been selected 
to arrest the Master. Supper over, Jesus and the eleven 


climbed the Mount of Olives and entered the olive-yard 
known as Gethsemane, where occurred the memorable 


prayer referred to in last week’s lesson. 
night, in fact, near day-break, as the Passover supper 
usually lasts till midnight. The disciples had been so 
overcome by weariness that they fell asleep, though again 
and again reproached by their Master for their weakness. 
Suddenly they were aroused by the approaching foot- 
steps of Judas and his band of soldiers. ‘‘ Hail, Rabbi,’’ 
cried Judas, as if he rejoiced to see his leader and friend, 
and running up to Jesus he kissed him,—according to an 
ancient version, many times. It was the preconcerted 
signal by which Judas was to make known to the soldiers 
which one was Jesus. ‘‘ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
man with a kiss?’’ said Jesus, and the betrayer, over- 
whelmed with shame, disappeared from view, as the 
soldiers made sure of the prisoner and took him back to 
Jerusalem. 

Jesus was now captive, the eleven disciples were driven 
from the garden, and Judas, the most wretched of them 
all, was reaping the reward of the evil-doer. What his 
final fate was history does not clearly define. Matt. 27: 


priests the thirty pieces of silver, confessed his guilt unto 
them, saying, ‘‘I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
innocent blood,’’ and then went. away and hanged him- 
self. The writer of Acts 1: 18, 19, tells a somewhat 
different story, but both agree that Judas was over- 
whelmed with remorse and died a miserable death. 


TEACHING. 


So detestable was the treachery of Judas when we con- 
sider the lovely and sublime character of his ‘‘ Master,’’ 
that we are apt to think only of the betrayal, and it con- 
sequent effect, the crucifixion, but if we could have the 
record of Jesus’s thoughts about it, we should doubtless 


It is late at | 
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find it was not the injury that Judas had done him per- 
sonally that caused Jesus to feel sorrowful, but the dis- 
loyalty he had shown. Whether Judas was ambitious to 
show the power of the great Teacher, or whether he was 
basely actuated by avariciousness, either motive was con- 
trary to the instruction he had daily heard, both in 
Jesus’s discourses to his own little band of disciples, and 
to the multitudes that crowded around him eager to hear 
his gospel of love and forgiveness. 

The lesson is asimple one. It is one we have all 
known many, many times when we have been unfaithful to 
our purest and best selves. Notinso tragicala way do we 
betray the Master, but often do we find ourselves falling 
far short of faithfulness to the Christ, the Spirit of God 
in our own souls. 

‘« What hast thou done, O soul of mine, 
That thou tremblest so ? 


Hast thou wrought his task, and kept the line 
He bade thee go? 


‘*« What has thou wrought for Right and Truth, 


For God and man, 
From the golden hours of bright-eyed youth 
To life’s mid-span ?”’ — Whittier. 


LESSON NOTES. 


Why, it may be asked, did they who were seeking 
Jesus to make him prisoner, go -backward and fall to the 
ground? Possibly in sheer amazement at his calm 
declaration that he was the one whom they sought. It 
must have struck them with astonishment that he showed 
no trace of fear, made no effort toward flight, was per- 
fectly self-possessed, and could speak to them simply and 
naturally as though they had been bent upon some project 
foreign to his interest. This view is corroborated by the 
words, ‘‘Are ye come out as against a robber?’’ imply- 
ing that nothing was further from his thoughts than re- 
sistance. The perfect peace which followed the victory 
in Gethsemane still was evident in his countenance and 
bearing, and before such sublime self-com posure the armed 
and hostile multitude was overcome with disconcerted 
surprise. Jesus was so at rest as regarded his destiny 
that he could forget self and ask for the safety of his 
trembling disciples. What a magnificent character was 
this Pattern, given for our following! What a contrast 
was his conduct to that of his evil-hearted disciple ! The 
blackness of error and the whiteness of truth could not 
be brought into more startling mutual relief. If Judas 
had not been one of Jesus’s constant companions and 
friends the giving him up to the soldiers would not have 
appeared so shocking. If he had simply pointed out the 
Master, or given the multitude any sign that was not a 
token of his pretended affection, his act would have been 
a shade less base. If he had not sold his Master for 
money there might have been at least one point in his 
favor. The personality of the betrayed would tend of 


| itself to make us see Judas’s conduct in its worst light, 
3-10 tells us that he repented, brought back to the chief | 


but there seems in truth not a saving circumstance to 
modify the darkness of the deed, except that he later 
was overcome with remorse. 

Not only did Jesus take no means for self-defense, 
but he would not permit any to be used for him; that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled, perhaps,—‘* and he shall 
be called the Prince of Peace.’’ The twelve legions of 
angels would not have employed swords, but possibly 
would have acted as so many convincing spirits, teach- 
ing individuals that he was truly the Messiah. This 
remark of his about the legions of angels goes to prove 
his deliberate choice of death over present glory (as he 
said, ‘‘no man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down 
of myself,’’), and with this deliberate choice, man’s 
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absolute freedom of will. And not only did he use no 
defense and condemn its use by others, but he bore no 
ill will toward his enemies ; for he went so far as to heal 
unasked the ear of the servant whom Peter had assailed. 

So, as the treachery of Judas seems to lack no shade 
of blackness, the sublimity of Jesus’s self-sacrifice wants 
no touch of perfection. Whether he was God or man, 
no one has ever succeeded in bringing heaven and earth 
into more marvelous unison than he. 


A LETTER FROM SYRIA. 

The following interesting extracts are from a private letter dated at 
Beyrout, Syria, Fifth month 18, last, and written by Joseph M. Shaar, 
the dragoman who accompanied our friend S. Robinson Coale and 
party through Palestine, a few years ago. J. M. S. is a native Druse, 
converted to Christianity, and educated at the American College in 
Beyrout. He lives at Ainal, on Mt. Lebanon, a few miles out of 
Beyrout. 

Wit hands of respect and pleasure I took your kind 
letter of January roth on my arrival from my three 
months’ trip with two English ladies (Mrs. Lewis and her 
sister, Mrs. Gibson, who are well-known in copying the 
Gospel from old Syriac language ; it is the oldest gospel 
ever been seen and was written in the 4th Century 
A. D.). Sir, I have been engaged nearly all the time last 
year ; for 1 went to Cairo in December, 1893, and took 
nine English people to Palestine, and soon after an 
American party of five, and in summer I had to be with 
two persons on the Lebanon mountains for two months. 
When I came back I found that I have lots to do in my 
new house at Ainab, and was busy until I received the 
news to go to Cairo, so I went, spent about one month 
with the ladies, and on 3othof January, 1895, we left for 
the Desert of Sinai on camels, and followed the children 


of Israel’s steps through the Desert of Sinai, until we | 


came to Mount Sinai and pitched our tents on its base, 
close to the Greek Convent, which was built by Justinian 
in the 5th Century, and part of it is supposed to have 
been built before. We saw the rock that Moses struck 
with his stick, and the water coming through,—the hill of 
Eron, where the golden calf stood. I don’t blame the 
Israelites for seeking water, for we had to carry the 
drinking water for several days on camels in that desert. 
We spent about two months in the convent; we saw 
about thirty-five Greek monks, for several were out 
then, and in all they number seventy. 

The Convent is walled. A box used to be let down 
from above to the visitors to sit in, and then the monks 
lift him up ; that was done to protect the monks from 
Bedouins’ attacks, but a few years ago a regular gate was 
opened, so that one could enter through it. Inside, the 
Church of St. Catharine is shown, probably built in the 
4th Century, containing the site of the burning bush. 
Near by is the well of which Moses’ sheep were drinking 
when he heard God’s voice, and also the very interesting 
library containing old Syriac, Greek, and Arabic books, 
all written on [gazelle] skin, and the oldest gospel ever 
seen is there, written in the Syriac language, and that 
was copied by the ladies. I saw also the manna, and 


brought some with me in a small tin. It issomething like | 
honey, but not so sweet. We also passed the turquoise | 
mines of the best kind; those mines have been used | 


since the 4th Dynasty of Egypt ; however we saw lots of 
things that I have no time to write about, and after that 
we came to Damascus and saw them repairing the great 


mosque and building wider the Greek bazaar that leads | 


to the mosque. 


The [railroad] train is running between Damascus and | 


Howran, and will run this summer between Damascus 
and Beyrout, and another branch is to commence between 
Tripoli and Sidon, and a permission has been given at 





Constantinople for a line from Gaza to Egypt; or to 
Areesh on the [Suez] Canal. The carriage can go nearly 
to Jericho. No electric light is used in Syria or Palestine 
yet, only a few streets at Beyrout were made wider. 
These are the changes we had, and now we have also the 
ill-feeling between the Christians and the Moslems in 
Syria. 

I saw Mr. Floyd about a month ago; he is still Gaze’s 
Agent at Jaffa. Howard has built a new hotel at Jerusa- 
lem, and a large one, too; he can take about 200 
people in it; this hotel is the best in Jerusalem now. 
There are boats on the Jordan now, so that travelers can 
go on water from Jordan to the Dead Sea by those boats. 
I forgot to tell you that from Damascus I went with the 
two ladies seven days to the north of Damascus, where 
we saw some Grecian remains in the rocks, [the ruins of 
Palmyra, we presume.—Eps.] and heard some people 
speaking with the old Syriac language, which is a little 
mixed with Arabic. This last trip was terminated in the 
end of April, with the hope that the ladies will come 
again either this autumn or next spring for a trip to the 
Euphrates valley and Bagdad, all being well. 


THE Heat BENEATH AND CoLpD ABoveE Us.—Be- 
neath the peninsula of Lower Michigan there are brines 
and sheets of mineral water lying in basin form, and very 
rich in salt, bromides, etc., and of great medical and 
commercial value. They have been reached by numerous 
wells which run down to about three thousand feet near 
the center of the basin, as at Alma and Bay City. The 
water comes up from the bottom of these wells hot 
(over go°), showing a decidedly more rapid increase in 
temperature than in the copper mines. But the famous 
Comstock lode, where fabulous wealth lured the miners 
on, showed perhaps the most rapid increase in tempera- 
ture that man has ever dared to face. It was, however, 
doubtless due to the action of hot waters rising from still 
greater depths—probably the same waters that deposited 
the silver ores, still at work. In the mines of this region 
the miners, naked as savages, reeking with perspiration, 
drinking pailful after pailful of ice water (twenty tons of 
ice, Or, in another case, ninety-five pounds per man, 
were used each day), could labor but ten minutes at the 
drift (in imminent danger of being scalded by striking a 
stream of hot water) before being overcome by the heat 
and reeling toacooler place. Fainting, delirium, even 
death have been the effect of the reaction on coming to 
the surface. 

However the rate of increase of temperature may 
vary, all indications thus agree that less than ten miles 
below us a red heat is attained and within twenty a white 
heat. Think of it! Ten miles below us it is red hot. 
Ten miles above we have the pitiless cold, far below zero, 
of interplanetary space. To what a narrow zone of delli- 
cately balanced temperature is life confined !—A/fred C. 
Lane, in Popular Science Monthly. 


Ir you want to be miserable, think about yourself, 
about what you want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, and what people think of you.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


“AND I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Ot elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

— Wordsworth. 
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MODERN BENEVOLENCE. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the general impression that our times 
are degenerate,—which implies an increase of selfishness, 
—and the repeated assertion that vice and crime are 
largely on the increase, there are greatly changed condi- 
tions as regards the care and attention given to the poor, 
the sick, and the afflicted of all classes. The activities 
of our benevolent people in these modern days would 
most certainly surprise the charitably inclined person of 
the last century. And although these activities may 
seem to reach only a small portion of humanity, they 
are yet far-reaching enough to aid and comfort, in the 
aggregate, masses of people in a way not dreamed of a 
century ago. In all large cities, indeed in many popu- 
lous towns, the well-equipped hospital stands ready to 
aid the suffering, either freely or for a small charge. In 
these, skilled attendants minister to large numbers of 
accident or other cases, in a manner that only the wealthy 
could formerly secure ; and the fact that they are increas- 
ingly used shows how they are appreciated. If in need 
of rest and recreation, through the aid of benevolent 
contributions, which in many cases represent much self- 
denial, countless opportunities are given to those who 
labor to renew their strength. So prevalent has this 
form of charity become—aided by the reduced rates of 
travel—that not a few of the toilers in our kitchens, 
fields, and workshops now make summer trips to the old 
world to rest and see old comrades, while their indulgent 
employers do the best they can in their absence, cheer- 
fully awaiting their return to their posts of duty. 

If, in this tide of benevolence, there is a drifting 
closer to the rule called golden, will it not react in time 
on the other side and produce a better condition of affairs 
between employers and employed ? 
much needed missing link to properly adjust the chain 
of circumstances that should lead to a genuine Christian 
era, the want of which is still so keenly felt? If we seek 
to be wise in our benevolence, not impoverishing the 


giver, either in spiritual or material strength, by the aid 


extended, there surely will be a resultant good from the 


exercise of this form of practical religion. It is now, as 


in former times, the fact that vice thrives most with the 
very poor and the very rich,—yet to the credit of the 


latter class be it said that its benevolence is on the in- 
crease,—but there is still need for the petition of Solo- 
mon, ‘‘ give me neither poverty nor riches.’’ It is to 


this reaching out to equalize conditions we must look for 
the safety of our nation. 





Or is there yet a | 





We find often in the Outlook, New York, matter 
which seems to us to have the savour of Truth, and, as 
our readers know, occasionally transfer some of this to 
our columns. In a recent issue, however, we note that a 
correspondent asks the Editor the question : 

‘¢ Do the Hicksite Quakers publish any papers ? ’’ 

And the Editor concisely and plumply replies : 

‘« None, so far as we know.’”’ 

This seems to call for some remark. It will, we 
apprehend, suggest to a cynical mind the observation 
that evidently the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is not so 
attentively considered in Astor Place, New York City, as 
the Outlook is at g21 Arch street, Philadelphia, and we 
do not see what effective rejoinder we can make to this, 
except the obvious truth that the loss, we trust, is not on 
our side. There is, however, a possibility that the Ouf- 
Jook is scrupulous as to the form of the question asked, — 
that it does not recognize the designation ‘‘ Hicksite,’’ 
(which surmise we shall be glad to have confirmed), or 
that it disapproves the old name ‘‘ Quaker,’’ as some 
Friends themselves do. In either of these cases, the 
Editor may hold that not knowing of any such body as 
that queried after, he of course is unacquainted with any 
publications represented by it. His answer, thus ex- 
plained, while it might make the unthinking laugh, would 
not—probably—cause the judicious to grieve. 


BIRTHS. 
MOORE.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Sixth month 19, 1895, to 
Joseph T., Jr., and Estelle T. Moore, a daughter, who is named Dorothy. 


MARRIAGES. 


PARRISH—THOMPSON.—In New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Sixth month 20, 1895, under the 
care of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Charles Parrish, son of John 
C. Parrish, and Anna S., daughter of Samuel H. and Martha M. 
Thompson. 

SMITH—DE GARMO.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Oswego, La Belle county, Kansas, Seventh month 5th, 1395, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Orin E. Smith, of Springfield, Mo., and Alice L. 
De Garmo. 

[The bride is the sister of President Charles De Garmo, of 


Swarthmore College. ] 


DEATHS. 

BARTRAM.—At her home, Westtown, Chester county, Pa., on 
Second-day, Seventh month 8, 1895, Elizabeth M., wife of J. Hibberd 
Bartram, in the 6oth year of her age; an interested member and 
diligent attender of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

BURR.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Rowland J. Dutton, 
Burlington, N. J., Seventh month 13, 1895, Mercianna, widow of Wm. 


| R. Burr, and daughter of the late David and Elizabeth (Ackley) 


Allen, of Philadelphia, aged 78 years. 

CHANDLEE.—Fifth month 22, 1895, at the residence of his 
sons, near Vancouver, Washington, Casper Chandlee, son, and only 
surviving child, of the late Mahlon and Catharine Chandlee, of Sandy 
Spring, Montgomery Co., Md., in the 68th year of his age. 

LAMBORN.—At Langhorne, Pa., Seventh month 5, 1895, El- 


| mira Lamborn, widow of the late Elwood Lamborn, aged 51 years, 


15 days. 

Interment at Drumore, Lancaster county, Pa. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Woodstown, N. J., Seventh month 9, 1895, 
Cornelia, daughter of W. H. and Elizabeth B. Lippincott, aged 8 
years, 7 months. 


RULON.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh month 9, 1895, after 


| an illness of two days, Clayton, son of Walter C. and Ella A. Rulon, 
| aged 7 months, 12 days. 


Interment at Colestown, N. J. 


STOKES.—lIn Philadelphia, Seventh month 13, 1895, Eliza Stow- 
Lippincott, widow of John W. Stokes, in her 81st year. 
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SHEPHERD.—At his home, near Uniontown, Carroll county, 
Md., Sixth month 14, 1895, Thomas F. Shepherd, in the 80th year of 
his age ; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Interment in Friends’ burial grounds, near Union Bridge, Md. 
During the later years of his life he took much interest in our First-day 
school, and was a valued member, generally in attendance. 


CLEMENT BIDDLE. 
CLEMENT BIDDLE, who was born in Philadelphia, Elev- 
enth month 17, 1819, was the third son of Clement and 
Mary Canby Biddle, who were long consistent elders of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and doubtless planted in 
his young heart the good seed to which God truly gave a 
rich increase. 

When about twenty years of age he purchased a farm 
in Birmingham township, Chester county, which was his 
home the remainder of his life, relinquishing active pur- 
suits in 1873. He was gifted with an excellent memory, 
with habits of close observation, and he greatly enjoyed 
conversing with his friends and neighbors, also interest- 
ing himself in historical pursuits, being a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. Always manifesting a 
deep interest in educational matters, he was one of the 
organizers of Swarthmore College and a valuable mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers for many years, serving 
with great fidelity on many of the important committees 
of the Board. He was also interested in his district 
schools and was a Director for nearty thirty years, occu- 
pying the positions of President and Secretary, as well as 
holding at various periods most of the township offices. 

A prominent member in the Society of Friends, in 
which he was a recommended minister, he served as Clerk 
in the Phildelphia Yearly Meeting, Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, and Birmingham Monthly Meeting, and also 
upon many yearly meeting committees until obliged to 
retire from clerical duties by impaired sight. At the time 
of the assassination of President Lincoln he was one of a 
committee sent by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to Wash- 
ington to express the condolence of that body to the 
Government. Of this committee he has been for a con- 
siderable period the only survivor. 

As a minister of the Society of Friends, he visited 
New York and Baltimore Yearly Meetings and also num- 
erous quarterly meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
His form of address from the gallery was plain, earnest 
and sympathetic, and his influence extended widely be- 
yond the limits of his denomination. His entire devo- 


humble, consistent, and upright life. His heart being 
ever filled with love to his divine Master he was enabled 
most truly to fulfill the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ Shy, sensitive, and retiring, as was 
his disposition, his character and example will long be a 
legacy of good to all who come within their influence, 
and with his cheerful faith, voiced in pleasant accents as 


a beloved minister, will long linger in the memory of | 


his friends. 


He was twice married ; the sudden death of his last 
wife was such a shock to his affectionate nature and 
his already impaired health, that he thereafter gradually | 


declined, passing peacefully onward, Sixth month 27, 
1895. 


MEN feel and know that pain is a fact, although it is 
unseen. They need to learn that peace of mind is a fact, 
and comes by a well-ordered soul; that reverence is a 
fact, and brings us near to God ; that elevated sentiment 
is a fact, and raises us into a higher society than earth ; 
that sober faith is a fact, and gilds the horizon of our 
being with a heavenly glory.—Srarr King. 








| 
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TO EDINBURGH AND YORK. 


York, ENGLAND, Sixth month 26, 1895. 


WE reached Glasgow, Sixth-day evening, the 21st, and 
next day started on the—to tourists—well-known but ever 
beautiful and interesting ride up Loch Lomond, and 
across the intervening Highlands to Loch Katrine, then 
by coach through the Trossachs (simply little vales, 
‘¢ bristling ’’ with woods), and on over the mountain 
country down into the valley of the Forth, at Aberfoyle. 
A favorite guide-book to much of the trip is Scott’s 
‘« Lady of the Lake,’’ and there is hardly a better place 
to read that poem. At Aberfoyle we took train for 
Edinburgh, stopping, as tourists usually do, at Stirling, to 
view its old castle towering above the valley,with the almost 
touching windings of the Forth, and the mountains rising 
in the distance. We reached Edinburgh (always Edin- 
boro’, of course), at 8 o’clock Seventh-day evening, and 
went to a hotel which you may be pleased to learn is 
‘‘ Patronized by the Royal Family,’’ and by us. (Much 
is made of these matters; many of the stores are 
‘«Purveyors to the Queen,’’ ‘‘ Confectioners to the 
Queen,’’ etc, etc. Even the American Remington Com- 
pany say ‘‘ Remington type-writers used exclusively by 
the Royal family.’’) 

First-day in Edinburgh is quite different from the 
same day in any of our large American cities. The 
street cars do not run at all, the railroads have but one or 
possibly two trains during the day, there are no news- 
papers,—indeed there is a complete cessation from all 
kinds of daily labor. Our First-day there was particu- 
larly pleasant, so far as the weather was concerned. The 
genial sunshine brought out thousands of the people into 
the gardens and parks with which the city is abundantly 
provided. Edinburgh consists of the old town, which 
was rebuilt after a great fire in the middle of the six 
teenth century, on one side of a deep ravine, andth 
new town, of modern growth, on the other; the rail- 
road runs up through the bottom of the ravine, out of 
sight from the streets, and almost out of hearing. 

In the old portion of the city, and running from the 
Castle at the west end to Holyrood Palace at the other, 
is the old High Street, from which on either side alleys 
lead off. These alleys, or ‘‘ closes ’’ as they are called, 
vary in width from say three to ten feet, and are lined on 


| either side by the homes of the poor, thousands of them. 
tion to Truth from his early youth was manifest in his | 


We could not see that the sun could ever get down into 
these caverns,—and caverns they were, for some of the 
old houses are ten and eleven stories high. This part of 
Edinburgh is said to hold more people to the square yard 
than any other locality on the globe. We went a short 
way into some, but the sights were bad enough, and the 
smells much worse. The outward appearance of High 
Street is, however, rather imposing, and were it not for 
the little knots of children around the entrance of each 
close you would not suspect that there were so many 
thousands of people so near. Edinburgh, on the whole, 
is a most beautiful and interesting city, the old and new 
portions showing by contrast the great difference between 
modern city building and that of the olden time. 

We went to meeting, of course, and as the trains were 
not running and the meeting-house was down in the the 
old portion of the city, it was necessary to take a ‘‘ fly.”’ 
(Hawthorne says a ‘‘ fly ’’’ is a particularly slow kind of 
an English vehicle.) The meeting-house was not a very 
old one, as we had expected to find it, but rather a modern 
one for this part of Edinburgh, having been built about a 
hundred years ago. It was back from the street, through 
a drive-way, and with the burial ground in front. A 
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little band was gathered there, possibly twenty in all, 
counting ourselves and two other strangers. In the gal- 
lery was a elderly plain Friend, the first really plain one 
like our own on the upper benches, we have seen in Eng- 
land, whom we afterwards found to be Eliza Wigham. 
Meeting lasted an hour and a half, with several vocal ex- 
pressions, mainly from the body of the meeting. If 
there is any difference between the meetings we have so 
far attended and those of our own at home, it is that 
there is a more general expression through the body of 
meeting, here, and more Friends appear in supplication, 
the body of the meeting rising as a whole during the 
time. After meeting there was that mingling of Friends, 


that quiet welcome and pressure of the hands, which is | 


such a fitting close of our meetings, and which to stran- 
gers, as we experienced, was doubly sweet and acceptable. 
We realized how careful we should be at our own meet- 
ings, when the stranger is within our gates, to*give that 
welcome and sense of fellowship which accompanies the 
kindly inquiry of ‘* How does thee do?”’ 

On our way home we passed the new library, presented 
to the city by Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg. 

At 4.30 we started to take tea with Eliza Wigham, 
who lives in Newington, one of the outlying wards of the 
city. We drove around the Salisbury Crags, lying east 
of the city, and forming a natural park, from which is 
an extended view of the Firth of Forth, and the great 
bridge spanning it, and the ocean away tothe right. The 
hills were covered with the citizens and their wives and 


sunshine. 

Eliza Wigham lives in an old-fashioned house, back 
from the street, with a little garden full of flowers in 
front, anda more extended one behind. She lives appar- 
ently alone, the last of several generations of Friends. 
At her tea-table was a niece, with her friend from Ireland, 
so that we represented Scotland, Ireland, England, and 
America. After tea we looked over the great books 
in which for perhaps fifty years the visitors to the 
house have inscribed their names. 
Amelia Opie, Frederick Douglass, and almost every 
American Friend who has visited Edinburgh in the last 
half century, have written their names, and no doubt 
looked back over these pages with interest, as we did. 

A day or two later, after leaving Edinburgh, we 
found in an English magazine called Woman at Home, 
an account of the leading women of Edinburgh, and were 


both surprised and gratified to find a portrait and a short | 


account of this dear Friend (E. W.), who has taken such 
an active interest in the welfare of her city that she is 
clearly entitled to her share in the article mentioned. 

Second-day, the 24th, was devoted to a round of 
sight-seeing,—the Castle, Holyrood Palace, etc. On the 
esplanade in front of the Castle, we found the 42d 
Highlanders drilling, and being reviewed by some gen- 
erals. 
accoutered in the picturesque Highland costume, with a 
band of bagpipers at its head. We learned on inquiry 
that they wear this costume through the winter, except- 
ing when they are on guard, on very cold days and at 
nights. One no doubt can get accustomed to having 
their knees and a portion of the legs bare, as well as the 
face and neck. 

The ride from Edinburgh to Melrose, about an hour 
away by the train, is a pleasant one, and its ending at the 
Abbey Hotel, within the shadows of the ruined Abbey, 
equally so. Melrose Abbey is considered to be the finest 
ruin in Scotland, if not in Great Britain. Like many 


| ancestors came. 
Joseph John Gurney, | 





taken. In fact, there is hardly a house within a short 
radius that has not some of this old red sand-stone in its 
structure, taken from the Abbey. 

This old abbey, and those at Dryburgh and Jedburgh, 
and many other places, have in general the same history. 
They were built,—in their developed forms,—during the 
period of the 12th and 14th centuries, were despoiled or 
burned at different times, notably so in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the monasteries were made to give up 
their wealth and hand over their keys, and again in Crom- 
well’s time, when Church property of all kinds received 
scant consideration. They are now picturesque ruins of 
greater or less extent, overgrown with ivies, and inhab- 
ited by pigeons, rooks, and swifts. The swift is a bird of 
the same family as our marten, and in the twilight when 
we visited the Abbey they were circling around in a body, 
flying in and out with monotonous twitter, among the 
ruined roofs and towers. The keeper told us that on the 
1oth of July they would all have gone. 

Two miles above Melrose, on the right bank of the 
Tweed, is Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott, 
the buying and building of which was in part the cause of 
the pecuniary embarrassment which clouded the close of 
his life. The house is stored with relics, and much of the 
furniture is just as it was in his lifetime. The place is 
now owned by his great granddaughter, Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott, whose husband has taken the name of Scott in 
order to perpetuate it, there being no male descendants 


| of Sir Walter in any other line now living. 
children, enjoying the green grass, the view, and the | 


The ride from Melrose to Carlisle, through the 


| Cheviot hills, and down the valley of the Liddel cannot 
| be excelled for quiet and varied beauty anywhere, unless 


it is by the ride from Carlisle to Leeds, which is almost in 
the middle of England. The ride from Carlisle up the 
valley of the Eden, and across the Yorkshire fells, is 
through a country of interest to many American Friends, 
for it is from these narrow valleys, where Quakerism took 
such a firm hold in the early days, that many of their 
All through the Cheviot Hills and 
through Scotland, sheep raising is apparently the leadirg 
pursuit, for it would seem that nothing else could be done 
with the bleak and treeless, but still beautiful fells or 
hills. The stone fences zigzag half-way to the tops, and 
all above that is common ground, where the sheep run at 
will. We have seen a few sheep in the lower grounds 
that have been clipped, but all through this country and 
in Scotland shearing is yet to be done. 

We climb out of the valley of the Eden and across a 
tableland to the headwaters of the Ribble, down whose 
valiey we ride for quite a distance. I could not help 
picking out some of the little dark, stone farm-houses, 
nestled deep down in the narrow valleys as possible 
homes of ancestral families. It was in this region that 
Thomas Walmsley and Elizabeth his wife, Thomas Croas- 


| dale and Agnes his wife, Cuthbert Hayhurst, Nicholas 
This regiment is stationed at Edinburgh, and is | 


Waln, and other ancestors of Bucks county families who 
sailed in the Welcome with William Penn lived. They 


| all came from Settle Monthly Meeting, bringing their 
| joint certificate with them, and so great was the exodus 


that in the latter part of the last century the meeting at 
Settle was nearly abandoned. There is now a small meet- 
ing there. We had only time, as our train stopped at 
the station, to get out on the stone platform, and take a 
hurried look at the clustered houses, the white roads, the 
winding streams, and the green hills beyond. Pretty as 
it was we could not but think that they had done well in 
exchanging their homes and these stony grazing lands for 
the fertile rolling hill-sides and river bottoms of Bucks 


other similar piles it served for many years as a quarry, | 


: , . county. c. #5. 
from which the stone for many of the village houses was | 
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IRRIGATION IN THE FAR WEST. 


My letters have been deferred because I have not had 
time to get into the quiet long enough to connectedly 
think of anything. Now, in the quiet rest of a sister’s Ne- 
braska home, after an almost continuous trip of 4,000 
miles through the vast, rugged, ever-changing West, I 
will try to give, as promised, the result of my investigation 
of irrigation methods. In the first place, I am nota 
real-estate agent, and am in no way financially interested 
in anything I may here or hereafter write, and am 
prompted only by an earnest inquiry from many quarters 
to give for the information of these, this and the follow- 
ing communications. 

We have always heard of irrigation. It is as old as 
agriculture in many parts of the world, and it is carried 
on largely in the same manner now as at an earlier date, 
except now on a larger and more elaborate scale. The 
interest in it has been revived in our own country more 
in late years since the better part of our land, where a 
reasonable amount of rainfall may be expected, has been 
settled up. The vast arid region we might almost say 
begins with the Missouri River at Kansas City and 
Omaha, and grows in intensity until we reach the almost 
rainless, dewless region of the Rocky mountains, where 
it needs and must have water distributed by artificial 
means to produce any green thing. 

It is wonderful when we come to investigate how In- 
finite Wisdom has provided the means and adapted the 
contour of the earth’s surface to meet imperative require. 
ments. The elevation of Denver, which is near the base 
of the Rocky mountains, is 5,170 feet, from which is very 
plainly and constantly seen the snow-capped summits not 
only of Pike’s Peak, but others both north and south, 
and extending far back in the dim and hazy West, with 
their ever-visible and continually melting snow as it 
yields to the heat of the summer’s sun, forming large 
rivers whose continual flow, when needed, is held in im- 
mense reservoirs for irrigation purposes. In earlier times 
some of this water was used by individual or private 
enterprise ; later, as the demand increased, companies 
were formed, which purchase large tracts of land, gener- 
ally from 50, to 100,000 acres, lay their canals, which 
are in number and size considered sufficient to dis- 
tribute the water on every part of the tract, to which are 
attached what are called ‘‘ farm laterals.’’ These lands 
are then put on the market at a specified price including 
perpetual water right. In Wyoming the laws do not per- 
mit the collection of water rents, so when the lands are 
all sold, the land-owners own and control the water in 
every particular. In other States the collection of water 
rents is permitted. 

It takes the best engineering skill to successfully lo 
cate the canals so as to reach even the highest land on the 
tract. They reach sometimes 20 miles and more from 
their source. A map is very carefully drawn, showing 
the elevation or depression of every part of every tract 
of land under the ditch. Hence the superintendent 
from his office can direct the exact point at which each 
ditch should start and the course it should take. The 
water user is in no instance permitted to open, close, or 
regulate the gates that supply his farm. There are em- 
ployés called ‘‘ riders,’ who daily traverse the entire 
lines to see that there are no leaks and that all is work- 
ing smoothly ; to these officials application must be 
made for any desired change. This may seem a little 
arbitrary, but it is a necessary precaution against negli- 
gence and grasping, and also to prevent the inexperi- 


the water. For it does not take flooding as often as 


| numbers as the operator is able to control. 


| detail, even to filling up little depressions from 





| couldn’t get angry. 
| would be neither admirable nor efficient. 
enced from injuring their crops by wrongfully applying | you have a quick, strong temper; and pray God to ena- 
' ble you to keep it in due check, and to use it wisely.’’ 





some might think, and neither is the method of it gener- 
ally understood ; twice and often only once is sufficient 
foracrop. ‘The ground is not simply wet, but is flooded 
with about three inches of water that is systematically 
conveyed by an experienced man to every part of the 
field. It seems strange how this can be done, but when 
we observe how Infinite Wisdom has planned the contour 
of the land, we are better able to understand these things. 
A lateral of sufficient capacity is made along an eleva- 
tion sufficient for the purpose, and if the crop is potatoes, 
corn, or any other cultivated crop, a shallow furrow is 
run, generally by a shovel plow, between each row, the 
lateral is then closed with dirt, openings in the side are 
made sufficient to fill these furrows the whole length and 
allowed to remain a sufficient time to thoroughly saturate 
the soil, when these are closed and others opened in such 
When the 
crop is wheat, alfalfa, or any other level culture crop, 
the water is applied the same, only the water is so 
checked in its flow that it covers the entire surface. We 
will readily observe that irrigation will always be a failure 
with slipshod methods. System in everything is required 
for success ; from the original conception, from the engi- 
neer’s careful work, to the carrying out of each minute 
the 
higher ground, it is required to make effective that which 
has been so carefully planned. The results are marvel- 


| ous, when we remember the vast arid tracts we have 


crossed to reach these beautiful sections. We have seen 


| no green thing, not even a tree or shrub, except that 


natural product of the desert, the sage brush, and sud- 
denly to be ushered into this Eden-like garden creates a 
feeling inexpressible. Little rippling streams along the 
streets and public highways and around the residences 
and through the fields, each lined with tall lombardy 
poplars, or cottonwoods, the yards filled with fragrant, 
ever-blooming, luxuriant plants and shrubs,—all compel 
us to realize that even in our day the waste places have 
been made glad and the desert to blossom as the rose. 
The above details are not the result of experience on 
my part,—only information gained by a visit of one day 
to various localities, to be hereafter described in future 
articles. In some points they are imperfect, but will 
suffice to give a general idea. Nebraska (western), Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Idaho have been visited, and New 
Mexico yet to follow. Each separate locality will be the 
subject for future articles. Some of my friends say, 
‘¢ Edward is cranky on irrigation.’’ Wait and see. 
EDWARD COALE. 
Fairbury, Nebraska, Seventh month, 1895. 


WInpD ACTION ON THE RED SEA.—Major John writes 
in the United Service Magazine that while he was em- 
ployed between Port Said and Kantara he saw the waters 
of the Lake Menzaleh ‘‘ driven beyond the horizon ’’ 
by a violent wind, so that the natives walked about where 


the day before they were fishing. This convinced him 
that he had seen exactly what happened when the Israel- 
ites passed dryshod through the Red Sea. 


‘‘ Ir isa good thing to keep one’s temper in control. 


| It is a sad thing to have no temper to keep in control. 
| Some men are disturbed because they are disturbed. 
| They regret their temptation to get angry ; whereas they 


would be worth a great deal less in the world if they 
Unless they were temptable, they 
Thank God if 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING IN PORTLAND, MAINE. 


THE Friends of Portland have recently replaced their 
old meeting- house with a new one, which was formally 
‘« dedicated’’ two or three weeks ago. The cost was 
eleven thousand dollars, of which two thousand is yet to 
be raised As New England Yearly Meeting now convenes 
in Portland in each alternate year, it appropriated twenty- 
five hundred dollars towards the new building. The 
capacity of the audience room is five hundred, with a 
‘« vestry ’’ and other rooms below. A tablet on the front 
of the building informs one that it is a ‘‘ Friends’ Meet- 
ing House,’’ but nothing within betokens it. The seats 
are handsome pews, uncushioned as yet. Ona platform 
about three feet high is an ordinarily constructed pulpit, 
and behind this a large, high-backed ‘‘ pastor’s chair.’’ 
On the pulpit lies a large quarto Bible. 

Circumstances gave me an opportunity of attending 
meeting at this place on First-day morning, the 7th inst. 
The exigencies of a railroad time-table caused me to be 
a quarter of a hour later than the hour of assembling. 
When I entered ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ was being sung by 
perhaps a half-dozen persons, of both sexes. There 
were about a hundred present, sitting without any sug- 
gestion of distinction of sex. The pastor’s chair was 
occupied by a venerable-looking man with a long, flow- 
ing beard, whose name I ascertained to be Alvan God- 
dard. Farther back on the platform sat two men and 
two women. Nothing in the appearance of any one 
present indicated that they were of those who for so 
many years have queried concerning ‘‘ plainness of ap- 
parel,’’—and, may I not add, too often interpreted ‘‘plain- 
ness '’ to mean conformity to a certain form of dress. 

When the singing was ended Alvan Goddard arose, 
opened the Bible, and with much deliberation selected a 
chapter in Luke for the morning’s lesson ; then, stand- 
ing, and with his hands resting upon the book, he gave 
expression toa short and what seemed to me rather formal 
prayer, closing with the words, ‘‘ for Jesus’s sake.’’ He 
next read the chapter, and then said it was as suitable a 
time as any to announce that arrangements were about 
completed for the coming amongst them of a young man 
who believed he was called of the Lord to the work of 
the ministry in that place. ‘‘I have been here a great 
many years,’’ he continued, ‘‘and have done what I 
could ; but my health is now so poor that I am neces- 
sarily often absent, especially in winter, and am unable 
to attend evening meetings at any time. Hence the 
necessity of the change about to be made.’’ He went 
en to explain that such an arrangement was in accord 
with the customs of primitive Christians, and also of the 
early Quakers. It is true, he said, that George Fox tes- 
tified most emphatically against a hireling ministry, but 
the changed conditions must be considered. In his day 
the minister was a person appointed to an official position 
and was not necessarily even a moral man. But George 
Fox himself took much pains to see that meetings were 
supplied with ministers, and as those in that capacity 
were often dragged away to prison, horses and equipments 
for the service were kept in readiness to send others to 
supply their places. Saddles that were used for such pur- 
poses are still shown in some parts of England. 


- . . . | 
After this announcement and explanation, without | 


naming the coming ‘‘ pastor,’’ he selected a text from the 
chapter read and proceeded to comment upon it, the sub- 
ject being self-denial. In the course of his remarks he 
argued the Messiahship of Jesus from the fulfillment of 
Scriptural prophecies, every one of which he declared had 
been literally fulfilled. On taking his seat singing fol- 
lowed, apparently by the same voices as before,— 
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‘«T gave my life for thee.’’ 


Then a young woman in the body of the house knelt in 
prayer, which was specifically addressed to ‘‘ Lord Jesus,”’ 
and ended with the words previously quoted. She ex- 
pressed herself freely and pleasantly, and in a somewhat 
musical tone of voice. As she concluded, one of the wo- 
men on the platform arose, stepped forward to the side of 
the pulpit, and without removing her small hat, took up 
another thought of the chapter read, that of prayer, and 
delivered a feeling and appropriate address of fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ length. She was followed by a youngish 
man on the floor, who began by saying he had tried to 
keep silent but was unable todo so. His remarks were 
brief, the purport being that we should all be active in 
voicing the truth. 

The meeting had now been sitting for considerably 
more than an hour, but there was yet something to come. 
The other woman on the platform arose, and stepped for- 
ward with the remark that although it was late, she felt 
that she could not leave without adding her worth of tes- 
timony to what had already been said. She was some- 
what under middle life, pleasing to look upon, and still 
more so to listen to, and for perhaps a quarter of an hour 
one might have thought himself listening to one of the 
most eloquent and impressive of the old-time preachers. 
She intoned considerably, but her voice was very musical 
and her manner of delivery seemed not inappropriate to 
the persuasive earnestness of her thought. The subject 
of her discourse was the happiness to be derived in this 
world from ‘‘the service of the Lord Jesus,’’ and the 
bliss of an eternity to follow. Assuming the ‘‘ ortho- 
dox’’ view as to doctrine, only once did her sermon 
seem out of harmony with old-fashioned Quaker preach- 
ing, and that was when she referred to the joy she ex- 
perienced at their little meeting ‘‘ last Thursday ’’ when, 
as she said, there were but three present. 

After listening to these two women I could but won- 
der where the necessity came in of ‘‘ arranging’’ for a 
young man to come amongst them from some other field 
of labor. 

After a very brief pause, Alvan Goddard arose and 
called for the announcements. These, of which there 
were several, were given by a man on the floor near him, 
the ordinary names of the days of the week being used. 
Alvan, still standing, asked if, in conclusion, any one 
would lead in prayer. No one responding, all arose at a 
signal and united in singing— 

‘« Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’’ 
Then followed a benediction by the ‘ pastor,’’ in the 
form of other religious bodies, which closed the meeting. 

The entire time of silence after I entered was less 
than ten minutes, but the meeting was still and orderly 
after the manner of Friends, and entirely without indica- 
tion of haste or undue desire to be heard. I was in- 
formed that the number present was smaller than usual, 
some who are in the habit of attending being out of the 
city. Apparently there is entire unity as to the new 
order, but I learned that the subject of water baptism 
gives a little concern, there being a few who desire to 
introduce this. G. D. B. 

Old Orchard, Maine, Seventh month 8. 


THE great duty of God’s children is to love one 
another. This duty on earth takes the name and form of 
the law of humanity. We are to recognize all men as 
brethren, no matter where born, or under what sky or 
institution or religion they may live. The law of 
humanity must reign over the assertion of all human 
rights.— William Ellery Channing. 
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THE NEW FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


THE subscriptions for the new building for Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, in this city, at 15th and Race streets, were 
so far completed, a month or more ago, that it was 
deemed prudent to adopt plans for it. These are 
furnished by Arthur S. Cochran, architect, a Swarth- 
more College alumnus, 1886. Contracts have been made 
with George F. Payne & Co., builders, for the erection. 
Work was begun some days ago, and the building will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible, so that school may 
be opened in the fall at the time announced, Tenth month 
7,—a little later than usual. 

We give herewith a picture of the exterior of the new 

building, showing the main front on 15th street, extend- 
ing nearly to the alley-way entrance to the court-yard 
and meeting-house. The new building thus has two 
fronts, one extending on Race street to join the older 
building of the school, which stands on the building- 
line on that street. 
This latter, now 
three stories, is to 
be raised a story, to 
correspond with the 
new erection, and 
the whole structure 
will present a consis- 
tent character, and 
be a striking, but 
plain and substantial 
building. ‘* The suc- 
cess with which the 
architect has joined 
the new building to 
the old one,’’ an in- 
terested friend says, 
‘is, I think, very 
marked.’’ 

The corner, on 
the first floor, will 
be occupied as here- 
tofore by Friends’ 

Book Association, 
whose room will be 
somewhat enlarged, 
and otherwise de- 
cidedly improved. 

The new building is not intended to provide for an 
increased number of pupils, but will add materially to 
the facilities of the School. The building will have a 
frontage of one hundred and eight feet on Fifteenth 
street, and will contain, besides school and recitation 
rooms, executive offices, a commodious lecture room, 
physical, chemical, and biological laboratories, and a 
gymnasium. A fire-proof stairway will connect all the 
floors. The corridors will be broad and well lighted, 
and the entire building will be heated by steam, and 
ventilated by a fan system which will insure a constant 
change of air. 

The roomy entrance to the school directly from 15th 
street is a noticeable feature, and it is expected that the 
new lecture-room on the ground floor, and adjoining to 
the main entrance, will be a great convenience. This 
will be furnished with suitable flolding chairs and will 
seat 430 people, while an adjoining class room, separated 
by a partition which can be lowered into the cellar, will 
seat about 75 additional. 

The fire-proof stairway, the new laboratories, the ex- 
cellent sanitary arrangements, and the system of heating 
and ventilating, upon which the greatest care has been 
expended, will make the building very complete. 


| 


The material is pressed brick, with white marble trim- 
mings, and the cost, including some new equipment, will 
be over forty-six thousand dollars. 

The boys will be specially interested to know that 
suitable bicycle storage is provided, and that the new 
gymnasium on the fourth floor, while not intended to 
give undue prominence to physical training, will be 
properly equipped, and is intended for the use of both 
departments. 


THOsE who love will know what I mean when I speak 
of joys springing out of the very heart of anguish, and 
holding to it by a common and inseparable life; will 
understand how it comes that the pale flowers which 
thrust themselves out of the ruins of hope, of endeavor, 
of affection, should breathe out a deep and intimate fra- 
grance, such as the broad wealth of air and sunshine 
never gave.—Dora Greenwell. 


THe Atm OF RELIGION. —We have all known what it 
is to be faithful and true; we have all at times resisted 
temptation ; we have acted unselfishly ; we have known 
from these the healthy joy of a good conscience. But 
with the irreligious man this is not the rule, but the ex- 
ception. The general drift of his life is selfish and un- 
faithful. Now, the aim of religion is not to introduce 
some extraordinary experience into his life, but to make 
righteousness and love the rule of his life, instead of the 
exception. The aim is to spead the rule of conscience 
over the length and breadth of life, thus making fixed 
and abiding what before was only transient and fleeting. 
God bids us to do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly 
with our God. Faith, trust, sorrow for sin, religious ex- 
ercises of any sort are valuable only as they issue in re- 
generated character.—Z/ndependent. 


KEEN sympathy may bring its pang of pain, but it 


brings blessings that can come in no other way. It must 
tread a ‘‘ thorn road; ’’ but, like the wild eglantine, the 
thorns are beset with beauty and sweetness.— Christian 
Register. 
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A YORK COUNTY SCHOOL, 1847. 
In the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for 1847 we find the following 
advertisement of a boarding-school for girls at York Springs, in Adams 
county, Pa. It, too, had a summer session, extending from the Fifth 
tothe Eleventh month. How would teachers and pupils like that, 
nowadays? The advertisement reads: 
YORK SPRINGS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

This school is located in a healthy part of the country, within a 
quarter of a mile of York Springs, and twenty miles west of York, at 
which place persons arriving in the morning train of cars, by applying 
to Samuel Hays, will meet with ready conveyance to this place on the 
same day; and those coming in the afternoon train can take the Gettys- 
burg stage immediately for Gitt’s Tavern, on the York and Gettysburg 
turnpike, where they will be accommodated over night, and conveyed 
here the next day. The school is also easy of access from Baltimore, 
Carlisle, Harrisburg, and Gettysburg, as stages from each of these 
places pass through Petersburg (one mile north of this) every other 
day of the week. 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches of a solid, 
liberal English education, together with the French and German 
languages, and drawing. 

The summer session will commence on the first Second-day in the 
Fifth month, and that for the winter on the first Second day in the 
Eleventh month, and each continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms: for tuition, boarding, washing, etc., $50 per session of 
twenty-two weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the remainder at 
the end of the term. No extra charges, except for the French and 
German languages, and drawing. The use of reading books and 
library without charge—other books and stationery, when needed, 
furnished at the usual prices. Each pupil must furnish her own 
wash basin and towels, and have each article of clothing marked with 
her entire name. JoEL WIERMAN. 

York Springs, Adams county, Pa. Lypia S. WIERMAN. 





JosEPH FOouULKE’s ScHOOL.—In a package of old letters from 
Joseph Foulke to a friend in the West, we find these allusions to the 
Boarding School at Gwynedd, the advertisement of which, in 1833, 
we gave recently : 

Eleventh month 9, 1828, he says: ‘‘ Ourdaughter Phebe is now at 
John Mott’s school, 20 miles from Albany, N. Y., and near three 
hundred from home, and his son is with us. I think the change will 
prove very beneficial to both.’ 

(The daughter mentioned was afterward the wife of Edwin Moore, 
of Upper Merion, Pa, and the mother of our friend Daniel F. Moore, 
of Phcenixville, Pa. Can anyone tell us something about John 
Mott’s School ?) 

In another letter of Joseph Foulke, First month 25, 1851, he says: 

“Il now am engaged, after our students have retired to bed, in 
reading George Fox's Journal to them, in their bedchamber. I have 
read nearly through the second volume, having previous winters read 
the Scriptures through to them. That we now read First-day morning, be- 
fore they go to meeting. Several of the youth, with myself, 
seem enlisted in the travels and concerns of George Fox.” 





Dr. DEGARMO AT DENVER.—Among those in attendance upon the 
sessions of the National Educational Association, at Denver, was 
President DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College. On the 11th he read a 
paper in the series upon the general subject of co-ordination of studies 
in elementary education, his theme being ‘‘ The Principles upon which 
Co-ordination Should Proceed.’ In the election of officers, Presi- 
dent DeGarmo was chosen to represent Pennsylvania in the Board of 
Directors, Dr. N. C. Schoeffer, State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
being chosen one of the vice-presidents. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Nortes.—Since the close of school, a beautiful, 
life-size portrait of Joseph Fell has been presented to the school by 
his son, Judge D. Newlin Fell, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
The artist by whose skilled hand the portrait was made, is Eliza H. 
Schofield of Philadelphia. Joseph Fell was among the veteran teach- 
ers in Bucks county. He was prominent in the profession long before 
the common school system went into operation. In 1837 he was 
elected to the State Legislature, where he was active in aiding the 
passage of legislation to perfect the Common School Law of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1854 he was elected the first superintendent of schools 
of Bucks county, and in 1855 he held the first teachers’ institute in 
the county. 

Prof. George H. Nutt has moved out of the school building into 
his new house on the Newtown and Langhorne turnpike. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes and wife are spending a couple of weeks at 
the Summer School for Teachers at Joanna Heights, near Reading. 
Dr. H. has been engaged to give a course of lectures on Natural His- 
tory to the teachers attending the school. 
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Profs. Maris and Stabler are spending most of their vacation at 
The former expects to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
the conference of committees at Coldstream, Ontario, in Eighth month. 

Work has been commenced on the new path from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school. It starts from the steps at the station and winds 
gracefully across the lawn in front of the west wing of the main build- 
ing, entering the driveway at the end of the present board walk. It 
will be eight feet wide and made of stone, similar to the ‘* Eyre 
Line.” 

Sixty beautiful charts, for use in the Biological Department, have 
been received from Germany. 

Eliza W. Gillingham has been appointed teacher of Edge Hill 
public school, in Lower Makefield township, and L. Ralph Pyle will 
take charge of the Friends’ school at Horsham, Pa., at the opening of 
the fall term. 





THE AIKEN SCHOOL.—Martha Schofield is in the mountains of 
North Carolina, and will probably spend the summer there. Her 
shoulder, which was injured in the winter by an accident, is im- 
proved, the broken shoulder blade having been set, (after several 
months’ delay), and satisfactorily knit. Ella A. Warner, principal 
teacher, is with a friend at Schroon Lake, in the Adirondacks. Robert 
Benson, business manager, has been visiting near Philadelphia, but 
went this week to North Carolina. He is preparing for the erection 
of a farm-house on the school farm, and expects to start the laundry 
building the latter part of next month. 





HosPITAL WorK AT HONOLULU.—A reader, and occasional cor- 
respondent, of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, at Honolulu, Alice 
H. Thompson, writes thus, Sixth month 18: 

** You would perhaps like to hear of a new department in the 
Kamehameha School. It is that of Hygiene and Nursing, and I have 
charge of this work. I have two classes, one of Hawaiian boys, num- 
bering fifteen, and whom I have already trained to hospital work, and 
the other, of forty-five girls, to whom I give an occasional lecture. We 
have a small Hospital, containing three wards, an operating room, 
bath-room, and kitchen. Here, at 8 a. m., repair all boys suffering 
from fever or any other sickness, and wounds and sores are dressed. 
I have three assistants, who are changed weekly, and these do all the 
work under my guidance. They roll bandages, cress sores and wounds, 
and in cases of sickness do the nursing. One hundred and sixty Ha- 
waiian boys are treated here, and besides learn about Hygiene and 
Nursing, subjects of which they,are very ignorant. 

“Our little Hospital is lighted by electricity, and with its well- 
stocked drug-room and linen closet is a very attractive place. 

‘* We apprehend no trouble in Hawaii unless it comes fro.a the 
outside. The Government is excellent, and composed of firm and 
courageous men,” 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
Fawn Grove, Pa.—A meeting of Fawn Grove Young Friends’ 
Association was held Seventh month 7, at Friends’ meeting-house. 
The 19th Psalm was read, and the usual opening silence observed, 
during which prayer was offered by Jeremiah J. Starr. The secretary 
read the minutes of last meeting, which were approved. 

The topic of the day was introduced in an interesting paper by 
Lua M. Starr, on the life of William Penn, which opened the way for 
some instructive remarks, followed by sentiments given from the same 
author. A poem, ‘‘ The Quaker,’’ written, it is said, some two hun- 
dred years ago, descriptive of the settlement of Pennsylvania by Penn, 
was recited by Mary F. Brown. 

The question, “‘ What was the Condition of England when George 
Fox began his Ministry?” referred to Jeremiah J. Starr, was answered 
by him in an entertaining address, drawing lessons from its history 


| applicable to our own day, without apologizing for any wrong done 


during the time. 
‘* Do Friends Still Need to Bear Testimony in Regard to Plainness 


| in Dress?’’ referred to Samuel Clement, brought out expression from 


| of the cruelty practiced to supply the demand for them. 


both members and visitors, particularly in regard to using the dead 
bodies of little birds as a decoration, the point mainly being on 3 
** Life’s 
Journey ”’ was recited by Cassie Clement, also one of the little girls 
gave us a very nicerecitation. After a brief silence the meeting ad- 
journed to meet Eighth month 4, at half past 2 p. m., in Friends’ 
meeting-house. REPORTER. 





SoLtesurY, Pa.—Solebury Young Friends’ Association held in 
Solebury meetiug-house on First-day afternoon, Seventh month 14, its 
first meeting after organizing on the 23d of Sixth month. The clerks 
are Florence K. Blackfan and Ely J. Smith, at whose request a com- 
mittee, consisting of five members, was appointed to aid in the prepa- 
ration of suitable exercises for future meetings. Papers were read by 
the following: ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of George Fox,” by Seth T. 
Walton ; “ Relative to George Fox's Religious Works,’’ by Martha P. 


' White ; ‘‘ Religious Condition of England at the ‘lime of George 
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Fox,’’ by Florence R. Kenderdine; all of which gave evidence of 
much research, and were appreciated by all as being deeply instruc- 
tive. 
visitors; there were supposed to be about 150 in attendance. 

Samuel S. Ash expressed his appreciation of the papers read, and 
the interest he felt in the work of the Young Friends’ Associations. In 


times past it was the prevailing view that “liberty of thought’’ and | 


’ 


‘* freedom of expression ’’ would lead to irreverence; but he had ob- 
served the movement among the young of our Society, and now be- 


lieved that this “ liberty and freedom’’ encouraged reverence. Joseph | 
Powell expressed the thought that we had realized the consciousness of | 


our shortcomings, and had found the path that will lead to our ideal, 


when ‘‘ ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ | 


Next meeting at the same place on First day afternoon, Eighth 
month II. ‘ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A THOUGHT AS TO THE MAIL SERVICE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I HAVE wondered if all of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER appre- 
ciate the value of our mail service as fully as we ought to. 
no department of our government that comes home to every family’s 


door and brings comfort to the hearth and hearts of each one in our | 


nation like this branch, our mail service. While we live away out 
here in central Iowa, some twelve hundred miles from Philadelphia, 
and about three hundred miles west from Chicago, and three and a 
half miles back from the station or changing point on the through line 
of the C. & N. W. railroad, we have our post-office and daily mail 
arriving at II a. m., and by the mail train from Chicago we can read 
the Chicago morning papers, mailed at 3 a. m., before noon of the same 


day. The fast mail, leaving Chicago at 3 a. m., makes the run through | 


to Lamoille, near 300 miles, in six hours and forty-five minutes. It 
goes screaming through at a speed of sixty miles an hour, delivering its 


mail sacks, and taking on, without the least slack of speed, bringing us | 
the FrIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER mostly on Seventh day, the day of its | 
date, and letters from New York, Philadelphia, or Washington in just | 


about 41 hours from their stamped date. I mean at our Hartland post- 
office in that time, and as we live about the distance of three blocks in 
a city from our office, our mail is soon at home, and we are ready to 
appreciate the great favor of our mail service. 


If there are any Friends in the East or any other place who wish | 


to change their situation and live in a good western farming community, 
I think we can offer them a place that would suit them here, within a 
short distance of the Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, with al- 
most every convenience that a Western home could offer, and now 


there are a few farms for sale here that could be had at about $45 to | : 
| hardy, strong of limb and trunk, and all range over vast 


$55 per acre, with comfortable improvements and within a short dis- 
tance of stations on three lines of railroad. These are all in sight and 
hearing of your correspondent’s home. We have lived here almost 
thirty years, and for about twenty-five years have not had the least idea 
of ever living anywhere else, and I will add that I solicit correspond- 
ence with any Friends contemplating a change. 


Hartland, Marshall county, Iowa. NATHAN EDSALL. 


WoMEN’s EARNESTNESS AS STUDENTS. —Professor Max 
Miiller, of Zurich University, states forcibly his favora- 
ble opinion of the higher education of women. The 


ford, England : 

‘¢ Formerly I was a bitter opponent of the higher edu- 
cation of women; but I am now converted, and regard 
it as one of the greatest achievements of our age. It is 
an actual pleasure to see the young women at their studies. 
Young men work as little as possible ; young women as 
much as possible; yes, most of them even too much. 


. . : : . | 
Besides, their method of studying is more systematic, and | 


what they accomplish is, therefore, more thorough. I 
wish the young men would reflect upon this, and learn 
from the young women how fo /earn.’’ 


WE try to have our children acquire habits of truth 
and justice that will help them on in right living, but are 
we particular to teach them not to speak untruthfully or 
unjustly of their little playmates? When they come to 
us with a story which depreciates the good qualities of 
some little friend, do we counsel them not to tell over 


anything which will hurt the reputation of that child ? | 
Do we help them to acquire the habit of that charity | 
which thinketh no evil of one’s neighbor ?— Zhe Evan- | 


gelist. 


The Society and neighborhood were well represented, with some | 





There is | 





' nent parts are microscopic in size. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUMMER. 


SWEET, languorous days of perfect calm and peace, 
And drowsy somnolence, we love you well. 
Fields, woods, and gardens own your lulling spell 

And nature from her labors finds surcease. 

On high slow drifts the soft clouds’ billowy fleece, 
Within the lily’s golden-dusty cell 
The bees are murmuring, the ring doves tell 

Their evening sorrow, and the farm’s increase 

Wafts from the bursting mows its odors sweet. 

The sheep bells tinkle faintly on the hills, 
And where the vales are swooning in the heat 
Upon his droning lute the locust shrills. 
O balmy summer, dear thy soft repose 
As is the fragrance of thy sweetest rose ! 
J. RussELL Hayes. 


Ou, the happy cat bird ! 
How joyful, how gay, 
His clear notes come warbling 
Down the airy way: ‘ 
Ringing, singing, singing, ringing, 
All the livelong day, 
Singing, ringing, ringing, singing, 
From the topmost spray. 


On the leafy summit 
Where the June winds play, 
Steeped in golden sunshine, 
His coat of Quaker gray: 
Swinging, clinging, clinging, swinging, 
All the livelong day, 
Clinging, swinging, swinging, clinging 
To the topmost spray. 
—Z. D. Underhill, in St. Nicholas. 
THE BEECH TREE. 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, in Forest Leaves. 
THE beech, oak, and chestnut, a trio of forest nobility, 


| are closely related and have, as every one knows, consti- 


tuted important factors in the world’s history. ll are 
areas. In theages of evolution all have not been equally 
successful in developing new forms from the original one ; 
for as a parent of species the oak has outstripped the 
others, until its forms have become many. 

Our American beech loves best of all the rich low 


| lands, where it may send its roots down into the moist, 


nutriment-laden soil, produce quickly a massive, smooth 


| trunk, and then overshadow it with a spreading head of 
| clean, graceful, taper-pointed twigs. 
renowned scholar said lately to an interviewer in Ox- | 


An eye accustomed 
to it can recognize the tree at a great distance, by its 
twiggy appearance. In fact there is no part of the tree 
which is not distinctive. Gray, a pure, ashen gray, is 
its color throughout, when the leaves are off,—except for 
the shining, brown, long buds. The trunk is a study; it 


| is smooth, seldom, even in the oldest trees, much cracked; 


with a tendency to take on rounded, vertical flutings 
which give character to an otherwise symmetrical boll. 
Near the ground these irregularities become so marked as 
they spread out toward the larger roots, that they abso- 
lutely distinguish the beech from any and all other trees. 


| Study the surface of the smooth bark closely, and you 


will soon detect minute dark lines, which are suggestive 


| by their grouping, of a primitive alphabet, and this re- 


semblance has not escaped the notice of those who delight 
in naming even the smallest forms of plant life—as these 


| are. The dark lines are clefts filled with a host of spores, 


threads, and green, round, single-celled plants, which 
together constitute the assemblage of things making up a 
lichen. When it is stated that the cleft is seldom more 
than an eighth of an inch in length, and but a tenth 
part as wide, it will be readily understood that its compo- 
In dry weather there 
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is no suggestion of life about the neutral-tinted trunk ; 
but when a rain has moistened the surface, a vivid, living 
green is imparted to it. The bark becomes absolutely 
slimy from the abundance of life existing where, in the 
dry condition, its presence was not even suspected. It 
is not too much to say that the trunk of a single beech 
tree would afford a crytogamic botanist and microscopist 
a field for the study of a lifetime. 

In branching, the beech follows the common law in 
manner, for in the woods it sends up a tall trunk, limb- 
less to a great height, then produces a head of very mod- 
erate width, with a marked upward tendency to the 
larger branches. In the open, the tendency to shorten 
in height and spread horizontally is exceedingly de- 
veloped. It is the broadest tree of our fields, and the 
lower branches often elongate until from sheer weight the 
ends sweep the ground. This tendency is evidently 
checked by the browsing habits of the cattle which seek 
the shelter and the shade the tree affords. 

Beech buds are’a study. As soon as the warmth of 
spring starts their growth the axis begins to lengthen ; 
the leaves push out beyond the tips of the buds and one 
sees the down, which aided in protecting them during 
the winter, and notices also that they (the leaves) were 
folded somewhat fan-like, in lines parallel to the veins 
which diverge from the midrib. Thus a great economy 
of space and a strikingly orderly arrangement of the 
parts are revealed. We commend beech buds to the 
teacher as furnishing admirable lessons to stimulate ob- 
serving habits in the pupils. 

From their earliest growth on through the summer 
into autumn,—even in winter, when they lie in a mat on 
the forest floor,—the leaves of the beech indicate nothing 
but beauty and cleanliness. Whilst they suggest in size, 
structure, and shape those of the chestnut, to which they 
are closely related, they are less firm, of course, in texture. 
The fruit, too, impresses you with the fact that it is a 
close relative of the chestnut, though it is much reduced 
in size. 

There is usually a pair of three-angled nuts in the 
soft, but somewhat prickly case, which, when mature, 
opens by four clefts. In parts of Pennsylvania, twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, the beech forests in good fruit- 
ing seasons were visited by such hosts of wild pigeons 
that the limbs were literally broken from the trees by the 
number and weight of the birds which sometimes settled 
upon them. This is now a thing of the past, and our 
State will never again witness such a phenomenal flight of 
wild pigeons. 

The names of trees seem occasionally to have had 
some remarkable changes. Thus, Muller tells us that our 
word fir may be traced to the Latin quercus, which meant 
an oak; and that the word fagus comes from the Greek 
phegos, the food tree—an allusion to the edible nuts. We 
use the term for the beech, but the name first was applied 
to the oak, the acorns of which are more or less edible. 
To complete this idea, we may well add that Muller 
further quotes Lyell in saying that in the peat bogs of 
Denmark, at the lowest depths, one finds the fir, which 
is followed up by the oak, and this latter still by the 
beech. It is so strange that fir became quercus (the oak), 
and that fagus, meaning oak first, came later on to mean 
beech, that Muller suggests it really indicates the order 
in which these trees actually changed and followed each 
other. It is a bit of information readily obtained from 
a standard dictionary, that our common term beech 
comes to us thus: Boc was the Anglo-Saxon for beech. 
The same word (boc) was also given to book because the 
wood and bark of the beech were used to write upon. 
The successive changes to beech are readily followed. 








By the rapid disappearance of the important cone- 
bearing trees in Pennsylvania, the hard woods are be- 
coming more important, and among these the beech will 
before long become valuable. Indeed, one may in an 
hour pass from parts of Wayne county, where the beech 
is being cut, to where, in Luzerne, it is being burned, 
because the remaining hemlock is more valuable. It 
furnishes, also, a measure of the short intervals between 
waste and want. 

Our American beech is very closely related to the 
European species, and, like it, also furnishes a good fuel. 
With us the beech tree extends from Nova Scotia to 
Florida, and from the Atlantic seaboard to Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas. All in all, it is among our common- 
est forest trees. Its wood is not durable in exposed situ- 
ations, though it is strong and heavy. It polishes well, 
and the silver grain imparts a peculiar beauty to it in the 
manufactured state. It is valuable for making shoe-lasts, 
plane stocks, and also is being largely consumed for the 
so-called ‘‘ chemical ’’ or ‘‘ wood vinegar.’’ Its physical 
properties are, specific gravity, 0.6883; percentage of 
ash, 0.51; relative approximate fuel value, 0.6884; 
weight in pounds of a cubic foot of dry wood, 42.89. 
On our list of woods in the United States, it stands for 
strength as 24, which would place it among the strongest 
species. 

Just here it should be added, that as a vigorous, long- 
lived, symmetrical tree, the beech commands our atten- 
tion for a place on the lawn, and if there be room for 
two representatives, let one be a purple beech. 


Julian Ralph, in Harper's Magazine. 


THE activity on the water is marvelous. The craft are 
as numerous and as varied as the water will hold or the 
mind can fancy. The most impressive are the junks, 
with preposterous sails that hide everything behind them 
from earth to sky. These junks ride low in front, and 
are built up behind like the Pinta, Nina, and Santa 
Maria. They have great gogel-eyes painted and carved 
on their bows, and turned to look down at the water. 
Every European in China loves to tell a stranger why 
nearly all the boats, of every shape and size, are thus 
ornamented. It is because, ‘‘if no hab eye, how can 
see? If no can see, how can savey? If no can savey, 
how can walk ?’’ Then there are large cargo-boats shaped 
like long barrels or large cigars. Their rounding tops 
are made of bent mats that can be piled on top of one 
another in one place to make a little cabin, or can be 
pulled out, end to end, to cover all the cargo. There 
are other long, narrow boats, laden high with garden 
truck, with potatoes or peass or beans or rice straw, and 
looking like so many Flatbush farm wagons afloat. There 
are little sampans, from which men and women fish with 
nets. And there are innumerable other small boats, 
wherein men, women, and children are working those 
tools, like oyster-tongs, with which they tear up the weeds 
that grow beneath the water. These they spread on the 
farms, and thus raise all central China higher and higher 
above the water of the creeks and canals, which is where 
the ocean water once was, though the land now rises from 
four to six feet above it. The express boats are very in- 
teresting. They are slender, long row-boats roofed over 
with mats, for one or two passengers, and carrying in the 
stern a muscular Chinaman, who propels a big-bladed oar 
with his feet. With a small oar in one hand to steer 
with, with the other hand holding a parasol or fan, the 
while he may be puffing at his pipe, he toils calmly on, 
all night or all day, seated on the point of his spine, and 
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describing endless circles with his muscular legs and his 
dexterous feet. 

Thousands of the vessels, even the smallest, are the 
only homes of the people in them. In them men take 
wives; in them children are born and reared; in them 
death pursues his rounds. In them we saw whole families 
at work making baskets, making lanterns, busy at many 
sorts of labor. The family cat or dog, or the melan- 
choly chicken perched on an outrigger and watching the 
family duck at his ablutions, tail up in the water, with a 
string tied to his leg to keep him at home—these were 
some of the assurances we had that certain of the craft 
were floating homes. Often, on the cargo-boats, the 
dwelling-place was beneath a great square mat in the 
stern. There the man slept, the woman cooked the rice 
and fish, and the tiniest children worked the yoolo to 
send the boat ahead. Baskets hanging behind served as 
closets and clothes-chest. On the chop-boats, which are 
floating homes of the best grade, we saw pots of pretty 
flowers, and kitchens and cooks, and gentle ladies and 
solemn-looking mustachioed old grandees, as well as 
nurses and children. e 

Most of all were we interested in the cormorant fish- 
ing-boats. These are the size of a Whitehall row-boat, 
and are all open within, to permit the fisherman to walk 
from bird to bird between bow and stern. Often he is 
alone ; often he carries a boy or a wife to work the yoolo. 
The birds sit at the sides of the boat, on projecting sticks 
over the water. They perch in pairs, and there may be 
ten of them or two dozen. They are the size and look 
very like the fish-hawks of the Atlantic coast ; but they 
are dirty birds, with ragged wings, plucked to keep them 
from flying. In color they are a metallic black, with 
mottled or creamy or even white bosoms. They have 
long, narrow, curved bills of the flesh-tearing character. 
Their perches are wrapped with straw, to give the birds a 
good foothold. When fishing is to be done their master 
tightens the noose that each wears round its neck, and, 
putting a stick before each one, lifts it down to the water. 
When they have caught fish enough, or, more likely, 
have become so soaked that they must be taken aboard to 
dry, he rows among them and lifts them back on their 
perches. Their skill lies in their greed, and their greed 
has doomed them to servile labor. 

They are caught on the sea-coast when young, and 
are trained by their purchasers until they become worth 
ten dollars, Mexican, apiece. Their training. consists in 
starving them all day and in throttling them so that they 
cannot swallow what they catch. When they are in the 
water they not only dive for fish, but are said to swim 
swiftly under the water after their prey. When a fish is 
caught, the bird rises to the surface and gasps and chokes 
to get the fish down. The other birds rush at him to 
wrest his prey from him. The fisherman hurries to the 
spot, beats the other greedy birds away, and lifting the 
successful cormorant into the boat, takes his fish from 
him, loosens his throttling-string, and pokes some food 
into his ravenous beak as a reward of merit. At last the 
birds are all returned to their perches. They yawn and 
flap their wings to dry themselves, and he prepares for 
them a fairly good dinner of rice and small fish, or what- 
ever is cheapest, stopping now and then to scold and 
beat one with a cane if one is quarrelsome. 


THE conception of man’s freedom as ethical and | 


spiritual, as resting upon the infinite worth of human 
personality, and its direct relation with the Divine Per- 
sonality, has been the direct source of all that is noblest 
in modern civilization.— Quarterly Review. 











NAPOLEON’S BARBARITY AT JAFFA. 


In Professor Sloane’s new biography of Napoleon, in the Century 

Magazine, to which we have several times alluded, this is the account 
he gives of the barbarous execution of Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, in 
1799. Perhaps the simple recitation of the facts is enough to give the 
reader a just idea of Napoleon’s monstrous immorality, but a little right- 
eous denunciation would seem fit. 
No French victory was ever marked by such unbridled 
license as that which the victorious troops practiced at 
Jaffa. But what followed was worse; for the prisoners 
of war were too numerous for the ordinary usage. For 
some days they were treated according to the terms of 
quarter they had exacted. On the 17th acouncil of war 
unanimously voted that the old rule, under which no 
quarter is given to defenders in an assault, should be 
applied to them. For three days Bonaparte hesitated, 
but on the 2oth his decision was taken. A few Egypt- 
ians were sent home, and the remainder of the prisoners, 
together with the 800 militia from El Arish, were marched 
to the beach, and shot. In the report to the Directory 
the number was put at 1,200. Two eye-witnesses esti- 
mated it--one at 3,000, the other at 4,000. 

‘‘T have been severe with those of your troops who 
violated the laws of war,’’ wrote the author of the deed 
to Jezzar. No memtion of the fact or excuse for it was 
made in any of his other correspondence at the time. 
All winter long he had been dealing as an Oriental with 
Orientals, and this was but a piece of the same conduct. 
The code of Christian morality was far from his mind. 
In January, for instance, he had ordered Murat to kill all 
the prisoners of a hostile tribe in the desert, whom he 
could not bring away; and in the same month identical 
orders were issued to Berthier concerning another exist- 
ing horde. 

The plea which is made by the eulogists of Napoleon, 
and by some recent military writers, for this wholesale 
execution, is that among these slaughtered men the garri- 
son of El Arish, which had surrendered, had been found 
again with arms in their hands ; that they were deserving 
of death according to all the laws of war; and that, as 
to the rest, there were no French prisoners for whom to 
exchange them, and no provisions to support them, con- 
sequently their presence with the army would jeopardize 
its success, and it was therefore justifiable to diminish the 
enemy’s resisting power by their execution. Those who 
believe that war, whether just or unjust, justifies any bar- 
barity which will lead to speedy victory will agree with 
that opinion. 


OccuPpaTions OF WomMEN.—According to the United 
States census figures there are 72 women in the country 
who are brewers and malsters; 15 women are charcoal, 
coke, and lime burners, and 129 women are butchers ; 
208 women are fish curersand packers. There are 6,286 
women compositors,and 396 women who make tallow,soap, 
and candles. There are 418 women engaged even in mak- 
ing powder and cartridges ; 23 women are plasterers, and 
42 are plumbers. New York State has the largest number 
of female servants—179,000o—while Pennsylvania comes 
next with 119,742. South Carolina has the greatest 
number of women agricultural laborers—78,315 (no- 
body seems to object to let colored women work in the 
fields)—and Mississippi the greatest number of women 
farmers, planters and overseers—16,074. 


Ir thou neglectest thy love to thy neighbor, in vain 
thou professest thy love to God ; for by thy love to God 
thy love to thy neighbor is gotten, and by thy love to 


| thy neighbor thy love to God is nourished.— Quarles. 
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A QUESTION OF PEDIGREE. 
‘* Now who is that ?”’ asked a dignified hen ; 
‘* That chicken in white and gray ? 
She’s very well dressed, but from whence did she come ? 
And her family, who are ¢hey 7? 


‘«* She never can move in our set, my dear.” 
Said the old hen’s friend to her, later ; 
‘*T’ve just found out—you'll be shocked to hear— 
She was hatched in an incubator !” 
—Harper's Round Table. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Doylestown (Pa.,) Jntelligencer, of the 11th instant, has this 
paragraph: ‘‘ Samuel Walker, of Johnsville, called at our office 
[yesterday] and left an old Jntelligencer of 1839, and also showed us 
his Doylestown bank book of the same date. He is visiting his uncle, 
John Walker, Doylestown, who is in his 97th year, the last one of 
twelve brothers and three sisters, only four of whom left descendants, 
and the only one that married the second time. Samuel, son of Ben- 
jamin Walker, at Carversville, born in 1820, is also the last one of 
eight brothers and sisters, and the only one twiced married. They 
were both the youngest sons in their respective families. 


—In Connecticut, the municipal woman suffrage bill passed the 
House, but was defeated in the Senate. The Senate, however, by a 
vote of 17 to 6, refused to repeal the school suffrage law. The 
enemies of equal rights in Connecticut have been working hard, 
though quietly, to get rid of school suffrage, but have met with an 
emphatic defeat.— Woman's Journal. 


—Hannah J. Bailey, in her recent report as National Superinten- 
dent of Peace and Arbitration work in the W. C. T. U., quotes Victor 
Hugo’s prediction that warfare would cease in the twentieth century, 
and adds: ‘‘ It will not be long ere the people of the world will re- 
gard the wars of the present day with the same feelings as we now 
regard the gladiatorial combats and other barbarities of former ages.”’ 


—Repairs on the Parthenon at Athens are to begin at once, on the 
plans drawn up by Professor Durm, the German archzologist. 


—Speaking of ‘‘ boy preachers,’ who are prevalent in the South, 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal says: ‘‘ They are becoming a nuis- 
ance, and causing men of thought to become very tired : for they and 
those who encourage them are making a travesty of the most sacred 
of human concerns. We have been having them for quite a while, 
the first one naturally creating a sensation. But the crop has been in- 
creasing every year, until now, as it is the case with the English spar- 
rows, there must be found a way to abate them or the cause of Chris- 
tianity will suffer.” 

—aAnother egg of the great auk has been sold in London. It was 
found in Iceland sixty-five years ago, came into Baron d’ Hamonville’s 
collection, and as it is slightly cracked brought $825. 

—Kansas has twenty women holding office as County Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction. 


—Tailors predict that the donning of knickerbockers by wheelmen 
will lead to the revival of the old custom of wearing knee breeches. 


—A colonizing scheme which contemplates bringing some 5,000 
families, comprising about 30,000 persons, from Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Nebraska, and other Western States to settle in Georgia is 
said to be near fruition, and it is expected that by next September 
the backward tide of emigration from the ‘Vest to the Southeast will 
be well under way. The land to be settled is in Wilcox and Irwin 
counties, Ga., and has already been purchased. The colonizing 
company numbers bout 7,000 stockholders, very many of whom will 
be settlers. The colony is to include artisans and fruit growers, as 
well as farmers, and it is contemplated to at some time build a town, 
with schools and factories, if the scheme turns out as well as is an- 
ticipated. 


—A French photographer has arranged an alcohol lamp so that 
while it is immersed he can throw powdered magnesium into the flame 
and thus secure a very brilliant light under water. In this manner he 
has been able to obtain some clear and beautiful photographs of 
the Mediterranean. Oxygen is carried down in the apparatus to 
promote combustion. 


—Since the earthquakes, Florence has turned with renewed de- 
votion to the ‘‘ tabernacoli”’ or shrines in the streets, containing figures 
of the Madonna or some saint. Besides the hanging lamp that burns 
all night, these are now adorned with lighted candles, wreaths, and 
flowers. 


—An unusual number of agents from Western and Southern States 
are stationed in New York this year for the purpose of inducing immi- 
grants to settle in the States which they represent. Even Wisconsin 
and California are desirous of attracting newcomers. 

—aA supplementary report of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission states that in January last there were about 200,000 employés 
of the United States, of whom one-fourth were under civil service rules. 


| 
| 
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—A census of Indianapolis just made by the letter carriers indi- 
cates that the population of that city is now 180,000. 

—Chicago’s Fourth of July record was five dead, thirty-three injured. 

—A correspondent writes us to say that the statement that President 
Martha Carey Thomas, elected a trustee of Cornell, is the first woman 
to be chosen to such a position, is incorrect. Mrs. President Garfield 
has been a trustee of Hiram College for six years. Declining a re- 
election in 1894, she was placed on the list of honorary members. 
Hiram College graduated this year twenty-eight students. —New York | 
Independent. 

—Galen Clark, who in 1857 discovered the famous ‘big trees’’ 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains, is still guardian of the Yosemite 
Valley. He went to California from the East when a young man, 
with the expectation of not living a year; but he followed an out-of- 
door life, in hunting, fishing, and mountain climbing, generally bare- 
headed and barefooted, and to-day he is as hale and vigorous a man of 
eighty as one can well find. 


—A raft containing over seven million feet of lumber, mostly 
white pine, is on its way down the Mississippi to St. Louis. It is 
believed to be the biggest raft ever floated down the river. Carried by 
rail the lumber would make four and a half miles of car loads. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE general elections for members of the House of Commons have 
been going on, this week, in England, and there is great interest shown, 
though it seems to be fenerally accepted as a foregone conclusion that 
the Conservatives, and their ‘‘ Unionist” allies, will have a decided 
majority. The early returns are largely in their favor. At Derby Sir 
William Harcourt, leader of the recent Rosebery Government in the 
House of Commons, was defeated, there being strong opposition to 
him on the part of the brewing and other liquor interests, because of 
his approval of the proposed “ Direct Veto’’ (Local Option) bill. Up 
to the close of the polling on the 15th instant, the returns were given 
as follows: 149 Conservatives, 22 Unionists, 25 Liberals, 4 anti-Par- 
nellites, and 4 Parnellites. The total number of seats gained by the 
Unionists was I9. 

THE suspension of liquor selling was again generally enforced in 
New York City, by the board of police commissioners, on the 14th 
inst., and persons who desired liquor to drink were obliged to go out- 
side for it. The question of enforcing the ‘‘ Sunday law,” and stop- 
ping the sale of soda water, etc., in drug stores, is now likely to be 
raised. Those who want the saloons open on First-day are much in- 
censed at the enforcement of the liquor law. The whole question 
will probably become a political issue. 


THE ‘‘Syndicate’’ of bankers who contracted to lend money 
($62,500,000) to the United States Treasury, last winter, have now 
entirely completed the transaction, except that it is said they are under 
agreement to help maintain the gold reserve (one hundred millions) in 
the Treasury. The bonds, which were sold to the Syndicate at 103, 
now sell at 124. Whether the bankers will prevent the export of gold 
is considered uncertain; a small shipment, $250,000, was made last 
week. 


A SERIOUS political controversy is in progress in Canada, over the 
question of establishing “separate schools’’ for Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, in Manitoba. The provincial legislature of Manitoba has re- 
fused to do this, but the Government majority in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment has apparently committed itself to the policy of forcing that pro- 
vince to the step. The two great provinces of the Dominion, On- 
tario (English, and Protestant), and Quebec (French, and Catholic), 
are likely to be on opposite sides, while Manitoba, it is suggested, may 
secede from the Dominion rather than yield. 

EXx-PRESIDENT HARRISON arrived on the 13th inst. at Dod’s 
Camp, in the Adirondacks, where he expects to remain about two 
months. 


THE rumors of war between Sweden and Norway are contradicted 
by the vote of the Norwegian Storthing (Parliament), which has de- 
cided by a large majority to repay the outlay of Sweden for diplomatic 
and consular service. Norway is quite unprepared for war. It is 
feared that the question of Norway’s sharing the expense of the Em- 
peror of Germany’s visit to Christiania may raise further difficulty. 


Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 

The undivided will to seek the good ; 

’Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 

A human music from the indifferent air. 

The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 

Is to have been a hero. Say we fail! 

We feed the high tradition of the world 

And leave our spirit in our children’s breasts. 
—From the Spanish Gipsy. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held on First-day, the 21st inst., at Mill 
Creek, Del., at 2 o'clock. 

All interested are invited to participate. 

EMA M. Preston, Rec. Clerk. 


*,* An Indulged Meeting, under the care of 
Shrewsbury Mouthly Meeting, will be held dur- 
ing the summer, at 4 0’olock p. m., on First- 
days, at Whittier Memorial Hall, Educational 
Square, Asbury Park, N. J. 

The company of Friends desired. 


*,* A Temperance Meeting, under the aus- 
pices of Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee, will be held at Westbury, 
L. I., on Seventh-day afternoon, Seventh month 
27, 1895, at 3 o’clock. Address by John J. 
Cornell. 

JoserH A, BoGarpus, Chairman. 
CHARLOTTE M. WILLETS, Secretary. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh 
month 28, at 3 o’clock. 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
mouth 18, at 3 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meetings in Seventh month oc- 
cur as follows : 
21. Gunpowder, Old House, 10 a. m. 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

21. Asbury Park. 
28. North Easton. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, esfe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JoserH T. McDowELL, 
116 W. 13th St., 


Clerk. 


*.* A Conference, under the care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Commit- 
tee, will be held in Chichester Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Seventh month 21, at 
2.30 p. m. Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Seventh month | 


occur as follows: 
23. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
25. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
27. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
30. Concord, Concord, Pa. 
_-_ Purchase, Sen N. ¥. 


Likea magic touch 
Luster the greater 
Labor the RO - 


SILVER 


ELECT co’ 


Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 


Trial quantity yours for the asking. 
Box petal, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


New York. | 











eB SS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


REMOVAL 
CHAS. B, EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsey & Sons. 
Formerly of { FRYMIER & EDWARDS, 


The only surviving member left * the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE | 


Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All es of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, an etc. Established 1815. 


The Perfect edenmes 
for Spring and Summer 


66 99 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its | 
purpose, should be pure wool, light in texture | 


if LARGEST MANUFACTURERS|f 
IN THE WORLD 
| OF CHURCH FURNISHING. <a 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
| Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
eee BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


obbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheat Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








| Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


and made so as to insure perfect absorption. | 


There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 


PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


S.C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. 


| NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from | 
the very best markets of the 


world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In eee In © ts, 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upho ’ 
In Muslin i Velawen etc., ote., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 

MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phi=delphia. 


'WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


| Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


—_ Chestnut St., 
FOR LADIES and 


THE BEST SHOES "citi 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th &. (below ae 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
PLEASURE TOURS 


Under the Escort of a Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon. 


Two Tours to the North 


Leaving Philadelphia, in Special Parlor Cars. 


JULY 16 and AUGUST 20, 1895, 
For a two-weeks' trip, visiting 
Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand Is- 
lands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm 
Lakes Champlain and George, 
Saratoga, Highlands of the Hudson. 


Rate, $100 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to 
| Tourist Agent, Room 411, Broad St. Station, Phila. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent. Asst. Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


Covering every necessary ex- 

pense from New York, Phila- 
» Helphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Harrisburg, 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GengraL Trust and BANKING Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXEcuTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecrIveR, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry © Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 





THE ———APITAL, 81,000,000 
G ‘ 4 A ins D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
G LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND : 


Muecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 








Absolutely Pure. 





: OFFICERS 
A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— WILLIAM N, ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. | NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttes. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | a cee a oo ewe estinine asemea 
106 Wall St., New York. | BLN. BURROUGHS : G@BORGE TUCKES BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIRE, 
Se — | JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., * H. GaW JOHN C. 
| BENJAMIN W. Bice FRANCIS I. GOWER, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
Fearon & Co | JOHN B. GARRETT, @BORGE H. MoFADDEN, 
°9 — — — 7 — 
BANKERS AND BROKERS,, PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. | OF PHILADELPHIA. 
High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. This Company furnishes ALL Dasteasite Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. | gt actual Ner Cost. It is Purmety Muruat; has Assets of TWENTY-Frve MILLIONS and 
— aad ————— | e Sugpivus of over Tarex Mriittions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 








S. Pp. CRANSTON, | INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


REAL ESTATE-and Fire Insurance, | ———————__-_ — ——— esttinatssomscatitaetaat 
5961 HAVERFORD Meer Avennaio Swtanélan- | THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


2421 N. COLLEGE AVENUE, (near 25th Sreeet and NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Girard Avenue) This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


may. a o DIRECTORS 
‘ Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,!r., John W. Biddle, 
Street Railway Bonds David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding | Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charlies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
6 per cont. free of tax. Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood 


Municipal Warrants - — ia 
There are no betier shert term investmentson | "The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 

EDWARD FORSYTHE, 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 

as — TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
NEW 1 895 President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President. T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
E LECTRIC LAWN J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 








All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 








Mowers 
Light Running, Durable, Satisfactory, IT IS EXTRAVAGANT 
PRICES: To use an open fireplace without a heat saving attachment. 
12 inch, 14 inch, 16 inch, 18 inch One grate will heat several rooms in midwinter if it has the hot 
a. 7. am, en air chamber of the Jackson Ventilating Grate. 
Duplicate parts easily procurred. 
: , ta . Send for Catalogue No. 6. 
Edwin L. Pierce, Agt., £ Bt Edwi ila 








Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York, 


Stewing kettle, hot fire, _ ring, messing, working, worfy- 
ing, insipid fruit in winter. 


THE NEW WAY 
THE MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


Put fruit in jars, steam a few minutes, set away for use. And what 
fruit! Luscious as the day when picked. Send for circular 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO,, 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia. 


A Look of recipes by Mr«. &. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 


19 North Second Street, Philadelphia.) ———————W—W—____“su 
enelliiga aks at | CANNING FRUIT Fe op 


3 THE SPRING’S THE THING 
‘maxes THE EGAN TRUSS 


es helpful. A constant and unerring | 

yre-sure that re- 

Lachey relieves & CURES RUPTURE 
No other like it. A patnless and permanent | 

remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- | 

teed. 1000's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 

ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO. 
85 Huron St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 











